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3rd prize 


Radio Phono- 
nsole 


One of the finest in the line—hand- 
some mahogany and leather- 
_ finished luxury console, with 3- 
_ speed automatic record changer 
_ and super-sensitive AM-FM radio. 


This exquisite Acrosonic piano is 
one of the most expensive spinet 
models built by The Baldwin 
Company . . . with the famous 
full-blow action. 


Here is the big 16” picture, the tonal 
beauty and cabinet craftmanship that 
spell CAPEHART quality. Authentic 
18th Century cabinet in mahogany. 


.00 Presser 
$250. se Certificate 


Redeemable for your own 
choice of music and mer- 
chandise. Your account 
will be credited for the full 
amount—good for 1-year 
from date of award! 


c » 
Entertainment valimited! 
Make your own recordings with 
this remarkable set. 2 full hours 
_ of playback on each 7” reel of 

tape. Music—social events— 


home celebrations . . . perma- a 
; nently: yours for hours of listen- ‘ 
ing ponture. srg prize ! et § 
3-speed . 
Anite Phonosrart | , 
Po gaat 5st Model \ | rc 
The mn $89. 95 


wlio” NGS a an 
To please the most ‘discriminating. A stannbigy 

The finest of portable phonographs—a 5-piece set, featuring the famous heat, stain ane 

marvel of compact efficiency. 3-speed scar proof Daystromite table top. 

automatic record changer. Superb 

tone—faithful reproduction! 


25 — $50.00 Presser Merchandise Certificates — 


25 — $25.00 Presser Merchandise Certificates — | it S$ Eas y : f ea 


25 — Sterling Silver Musical Charm Bracelets — Value, $8.00 eac ch — 


Voes 1a; ew ab you desrel Goed tor and 25 — Musical Cake Plates — Value, $6.00 each ma 
“4 5.00 worth of merchandise and music. 50 — $5.00 Presser Merchandise Certificates — bntltone oe 
Vaan Sine limit. eat re ‘ 50 — Albums of Classical Records — Value, $4.00 and up. _— 


“100 — Big Seheoietieet to ETUDE — iesra. $3.00 ea 


cachens.. Studeuts. Wusie Lovers! 


It’s easy! Simply complete this statement in 75 additional words or less... 


“MUSIC PUBLISHERS CAN BETTER SERVE MY MUSIC 


NEEDS AND DESIRES BY---” 


Enter as many times as you like. It is not necessary to send a $5.00 order with your Contest Entry, 
but your purchases from the Theodore Presser Co. during May and June must total $5.00 for each 


entry you submit. 


Your order may include any of our broad lines of music and merchandise— 


¢ World's largest stock of music of all publishers 
¢ For summer reading—books of all publishers— 
Music—Fiction—General 
e Records for every taste— 
RCA, Columbia, Capitol, Decca, etc. 
e¢ Children's Vinylite records at new low cost 
e Music and record cabinets 


e Music career cases, stands, etc. 
e Handy teaching aids 

¢ Musical toys and novelties 

¢ China with a musical motif 

e Music awards and prizes 

e Artistic fashion jewelry—by Coro 


Send now for catalogs and brochures—Use the handy coupon on Page 32. 
We'll send them promptly—so you can enter the contest in plenty of time. 


> Send your orders to: THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Send your contest entries to: PRESSER MUSIC CONTEST 
P. O. Box 189 
New York 46, N. Y. 


RULES FOR THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY CONTEST 


All you have to do is to complete the following statement in not 
“more than 75 additional words on the subject ‘Music Publishers 
Can Better Serve My Music Needs By...” 
of any plain sheet of paper and be sure to print your name and 


. Write on one side only 
| address plainly. 


To be eligible, contestants must purchase—at consumer prices— 
at least $5.00 worth of music or merchandise from Theodore Presser 
Company during the period May 1, 1950 to June 30, 1950. Orders 
should be sent directly to the company and should not be included 
with the contest entries. It is not necessary to make a single purchase 
- amounting to $5.00, but purchases of ‘On Sale’ and ‘'On Approval” 
’ merchandise may not be included in the $5.00 total. You may 
enter as many times as you wish, but each entry must be covered 
| by $5.00 worth of purchases at retail prices. 


Mail your contest entries to: 
PRESSER MUSIC CONTEST 
P.O. Box 189 
New York 46, N. Y. 


_ All entries must be postmarked not later than midnight, June 30, 
1950 and received not later than July 15, 1950. Be sure to use the 
| proper amount of postage, as postage-due letters will not be 
accepted. 
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5 This contest is open to all, except employees of Theodore Presser 


Company and their advertising agencies, as well as the families of 
such employees. All entries must be written in English and must 
be the original work of the contestant and submitted in his or her 
own name. 


Entries will be judged by the Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, 
nationally-known contest judging organization, on the basis of 
originality, sincerity and aptness of thought. Judges’ decision will 
be final. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in the event of ties. 
Winners living outside of the United States will be responsible for 
payment of duty on prizes if such duty is collectible in the country 
to which the prize is being sent. 


All entries become the property of Theodore Presser Company and 
none will be returned. Winners will be notified by mail and a com- 


plete list of winners sent to all contestants requesting same and 
enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope with their entry. A 
complete list of winners will appear in Etude, the Music Magazine. 


WIN ONE OF THE 3QQ 


PRIZES SHOWN ON 
OPPOSITE PAGE! 


Coming in July... 


Surprise package for ETUDE 
readers—a special Bach Anniver- 
sary Issue you'll want to read from 
cover to cover—and re-read again 
and again. 

Honoring the 200th anniversary 
of the death J. S. Bach, ETUDE 
next month will be devoted entire- 
ly to the life and works of Bach. 


You'll find a story told in pic- 
tures, “The World of J. S. 
Bach,” showing how and where 


the great composer lived. 
© 


You'll find an article by Bach 
himself, “‘The Model Church 
Choir.” Today’s choirmasters can 
read with profit Bach’s observa- 
tions based on practical experience 
at the Thomaskirche in Leipzig. 

Then there’s an article on Bach 
as a teacher, by his first biogra- 


pher, Johann Nicolaus Forkel. 


“What Sort of Man Was 
Bach ?”’ is answered by Harold C. 
Schonberg, in a readable, but 
scholarly article based on accounts 
of Bach by men who knew him. 

Bach’s musical sons, in their 
own time more celebrated than 
their father, are featured in July. 


And Kurt Stone, editor and 
teacher, supplies a commonsense 
answer for the recurrent question, 
“What Bach Edition Shall I 
Play?” 


ETUDE’s music section in July 
is all-Bach. And you'll find mate- 
rial of every stage of difficulty, 
from easy teaching pieces to a 
Prelude from ‘*The Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord.” Violinists 
will find an old favorite, the Air 
for the G String. Singers will 
enjoy the lovely song, “Bist Du 
Bei__Mir’?. (“When Thou. Art 
Near”). 


Packed with lively, informative 
and valuable material the July is- 
sue of ETUDE is one you'll want 
to read—and keep for future 
reference. 
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ih thors in this issue... 


e FRANKLYN KELSEY (“What Is Singing?”, 
page 13) credits his teacher. the late Marcel 
Journet, with rediscovering the “lost” secret of 
early Italian singers. First trained as an engineer, 
which he holds is a valuable background for 
singing, Mr. Kelsey studied in Belgium, served 
in both World Wars, toured as a concert singer 
and now teaches at the University College of 
Wales. “What Is Singing?” first appeared in the 


4 
English quarterly, “Music and Letters.” 


nklyn Kelsey 


AS PROFESSOR of Church Music at West- es 
ster Choir College, Princeton, N.J., ROBERT 
MEVENSON writes authoritatively on “Wed- 
g Etiquette for the Organist” (page 18). Ex- 
sienced both as clergyman and musician, Mr. 
rvenson has taught at the Universities of Texas 
California, and the U. S. Army’s Chaplain 
nool. Mr. Stevenson is a graduate of the Juil- 
rd School, and has degrees from Yale, Har- 
cd. the Eastman School of Music and Prince- 
H: Theological Seminary. 


A 


Robert Stevenson 


HENRY LEVINE (“Athletes at the Key- 
Nard,” Page 16) studied architecture at Har- 
¥-d, but soon devoted himself to music. For- 
rly accompanist, piano soloist, operatic coach, 
‘turer and critic, he now teaches in New York. 


AN ALUMINUM “BACKBONE” SAVES 
UP TO 100 LBS. IN PIANO WEIGHT 


BERNARD KIRSHBAUM (“Opportunities 
- the Music Counselor,” page 12) has counseled 
summer camps since 1932. A native of San 
ego. California, he came East to study music 
“New York and now lives in Brooklyn. 


Every time you clean house 


or rearrange your furniture, 


Bernard Kirshbaum 


you'll be glad you bought a 


piano with a strong, light S OP... See your 
dealer’s pianos with 
aluminum plates. 


Alcoa Aluminum Plate. 


%ur Cover... 


This great piano improvement gives 


| SUMMER MUSIC : U ‘ S. “0 | today’s lighter pianos a wonderful, new 


| “feel”. You get easy-to-move conven- 


B USTIC SETTING, on the mall in Central Park, with the ' ience—in addition to piano beauty and 
| skyscrapers of upper Fifth Avenue in the background; on rich, full tone. Just ask one of the more 
the bandstand, the Goldman Band, conducted by Dr. Edwin | than 50,000 owners who havealuminum- Gre end mo oe 

-anko Goldman, white-haired, vigorous dean of American bandsmen. equipped pianos. He'll tell you it's a Compare the “feel”. 
The scene is familiar to thousands of New York summer concert- ; 

»ers. During the summer months the Goldman Band plays nightly, good investment when you can get such (3 A, 

her in Central Park or Prospect Park in Brooklyn. A popular fine musical performance in a /ighter lA = al) 
lature is the musical memory contest, for which listeners write piano—at no extra cost. | ae 
ywn names of selections played by the Goldman Band. Before you buy, have your dealer EES 5 


| Uptown, at Lewisohn Stadium, the New York Philharmonic- 
iymphony offers concerts five nights weekly, featuring outstanding 
hloists and conductors. This year’s Stadium concerts will run plate. full, rich tone. 


vom June 19 through August 12. Conductors include Dimitri 


‘itropoulos. Pierre Monteux, Vladimir Golschmann and Efrem 
\ xr |9lr. 
70ul Go Aluminum 


show you a piano with an aluminum LISTEN anita 


surtz: soloists, Albert Spalding, William Kapell, Mischa Elman, 
fathan Milstein, Simon Barere, Oscar Levant, Elena Nikolaidi, 
laudio Arrau, Zino Francescatti, Carroll Glenn and Eugene List, and 
haac Stern. 

Stadium concerts were a novelty in American musical life 33 years 
20, when the series first began. Today, important cities from coast 
» coast offer a full schedule of summer music. 

In summer. the Boston Symphony Orchestra goes to Tanglewood 
see pages 9-11. this issue). The Philadelphia Orchestra’s summer 
ome is Robin Hood Dell, in Philadelphia’s Fairmount Park. This 
ear the Dell season begins June 19, with Jose Iturbi featured in the 
pening concert. Rise Stevens, Mischa Elman, William Kapell. Isaac 
itern, Lauritz Melchior and a ballet company headed by Alicia Mar- 
ova and Anton Dolin will be heard later. 

Denver this summer will have its fourth annual Red Rocks Festival. 

ayed by the Denver Symphony under Saul (Continued on Page 61) 


«oe. -+ FREE BOOKLET 


( 
| 
/ 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1827F Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Please send my copy of your new Piano Plate Booklet. l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


eee ee eens eel rie vot Bavirgas___ ZONE. STATE 


ences 5 oe 1 e .. . . 
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Boston University Summer Term 


DEAN ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
Summer Session July 10—August 19 


é For Pianists—Teachers—Students 


PIANO WORKSHOP e PIANO TEACHERS WORKSHOP 


JULES WOLFFERS, Director 


Practical and intensive six-week courses in all phases of performance and teaching. Dis- 
tinguished staff and guests, Warren S. Freeman, Arthur Fiedler, Heinrich Gebhard, Edward 
Ballantine, Raymond Burrows, Alma Holton Rich, many others. 


Also, Music Education Workshop—Choral, Band, Orchestra Clinics—Church Music Institute— 
More than Fifty Courses in all Branches of Music. 


Attractive student residences—Boston Symphony Esplanade Concerts under Arthur Fiedler— 
Week-end trips to Berkshire Festival. 


For Full Information Write: 


WARREN S. FREEMAN, Dean 


Boston University College of Music 
25 Blagden Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 


l ROOSEVELT COLLEGE OF CHICAGO 


Studies in Theoretical and Applied Music lead- 
ing to the degrees of Bachelor of Music and 
Master of Music. 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 21 to August 18 


Complete programs of study in both Undergraduate and 
Graduate Divisions. 

Bulletin on Request 
430 So. Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 by Dr. F. Ziegfeld RUDOLPH GANZ, Presideni 
CONFERS DEGREES OF B.MUS., B.MUS.ED., M.MUS., M.MUS.ED. 
Member of North Central Association and National Association of Schools of Music 
All Branches of Music. Special Instruction for Children and Non-Professionals 
Address Registrar, 60 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Illinois 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Dr. Luther A. Richman, Dean of Faculty 
Established 1867, Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
affiliated with University of Cincinnati, Complete school of music—Faculty of 
international reputation. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates—dormitories, 10 acre 


campus. Address. 
C. M. BENJAMIN, Registrar, Dept. E. T., CINCINNATI 19, OHIO 


@he Clebeland Institute of (/ustc 


Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus. D., Director 3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Charter Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Preparatory, College, Special, and Graduate Departments. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Master of Music, and Teacher's 
Certificates in Music and Theatre Arts. 

Rossetter Cole 
Dean 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


Clarence Eidam 
President Member NASM 
Edwin L. Stephen—Mgar., 306 South Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


announces a 


4 DAY PIANO TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE 


given by 


LEE CORBMAN 


June 27th through June 30th, 1950 
5035 Woodwoard Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Founded 1870 Now in 80TH SEASON Chartered by State 
JANI SZANTO, President-Director, 1617 Spruce St. Phila. 3, Pa. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF MUSIC 
Special Opera Department—Master Classes with Noted Artists 
Inquiries Welcomed — Catalogue on Request 
Approved for Veterans Training 


Tuition $35 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


By NICOLAS 


RTHUR SULLIVAN attended 
the first performance of his 
“Gondoliers.” Listening intently he 
kept humming an aria with the so- 
loist. Annoyed by this a neighbor 
turned to_him, and said in an 
angry whisper: “Sir, I have paid 
my money to hear Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan’s music, not yours!” 


FTER THE PARIS premiére 

of Meyerbeer’s opera, “The 
Huguenots,” in 1836, his friends 
arranged a luncheon for the com- 
poser. Rossini was in- 
vited. He came, but never 
touched the sumptuous 
meal. “I see that you do 
not like our cuisine,” said 
the hostess to Rossini. 
“Of course, I realize it is 
not easy to please such a 
connoisseur of culinary 
arts as you are.” “I as- 
sure Madame,” replied 
Rossini, “that this is not 
the reason. I never eat be- 
tween my breakfast and 
my dinner. Of course, 
you will ask me why then 
I should have come to a 
luncheon party. I will tell 
you. The other day I 
went to hear a perform- 
ance of my ‘William Tell’ 
overture. At the begin- 
ning of the Allegro, I 
saw two of the players 
blow their trumpets, but 
I could not for the life 
of me, hear a single note. 
I asked the manager why they did 
not play. He explained readily 
that he could not find trumpet 
players for the performance and 
decided to hire two men to hold 
the trumpets for the. sake of ap- 
pearances. I am like those trum- 
peters. Even though I do not eat, 
I sit behind my plate because it 
looks well to have Meyerbeer’s old 
friends at luncheon in his honor.” 


ABITUES OF VIENNESE 
cafés are familiar with the 
nostalgic music of the zither, a 
flat wooden sound box with thirty 
or more strings stretched over it, 
of which five strings are “melody 


M usica 


SLONIMSKY 


strings,” and the rest are used fo 
chords. The zither has had a sud 
den revival since the productio 
of a movie thriller with its local 
in Vienna, to a sound track mad 
entirely of zither music. But th 
zither did not lack appreciatio 
in olden times. A hundred yea 
ago, Anthony Trollope, in one o 
his novels, wrote poetically about 
the zither: “Reader, have you eve 
listened to the sounds of the zith: 
er? It unites the full sweetness o 
the sounds of human voice; i 


ion | 


3 Meraner Zither Trios fia < 
hckend tenet Manse, D 


KONZE 


An Austrian zither trio. (About 1890) _ 


sings for you of the bliss and sor- 
row of love until your heart is 
filled with woe, from which one 
has neither the power nor the in- 
clination to withdraw; it speaks 
to you as no other instrument can 
speak, and reveals to you with 
wonderful versatility the grief into 
which it enters with rapture. It 
creates an abundance of desires; 
it feasts us with the satisfaction 
of an imaginary woe; it reveals 
the secret charms of romance, 
which to describe words are pow- 
erless. While life is flowing from 
its strings, and while its sounds 
fill the air, the ear eagerly im- 
bibes every atom of its voice, and 
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( \iscellany 


erceives every other sound and 
one as a profane interruption.” 


ILHELM II of Germany, who 
fancied himself a musician, 
acked the scholarship of his col- 
teral ancestor Frederick the 
Sreat, and rarely went beyond the 
writing of a tune, leaving the chore 
of harmonization and orchestra- 
ion to one of his subjects. His 
“Hymn to Aegir,” the Teutonic sea 
zod, was first performed at his 
Potsdam palace on July 9, 1894, 
nd was later produced at the Ber- 
in Opera. Albert Becker, a fairly 
-espectable composer in his own 
cight, made a choral setting with 
orchestra and conducted the per- 
formance. The Emperor was pres- 
ent, but court etiquette prevented 
nim from acknowledging the ap- 
iplause. Instead, one of the grand 
dukes bowed acknowledgment to 
the Emperor who remained seated. 
The critics found the “Hymn to 
Aegir” melodious and truly Ger- 
manic. An annual Imperial prize 
(a precious stone to be worn on 
a necklace) was announced for the 
est performance of the song. It 
as unsafe to criticize his Imperial 
ajesty’s composition in public. 
and ten people were arrested in 
amburg for lése-majesté for 
sdoing so in public bars. The Social- 
‘Democrat paper, “Vorwaerts,” 
ade subtle fun of Wilhelm’s piece 
by publishing a “Hymn to Thor.” 
‘the god of thunder, and also god 
of toilers and workers because he 
‘was usually pictured with a large 
hammer. 

The Hymn being Germanic, it 
‘was forbidden to sing it in any 
vother language in Germany. Sev- 
‘eral choral societies in Schleswig 
‘(which was annexed from Den- 
mark) were fined 50 marks each 
for singing the words in Danish 
‘translation. When a septuagenarian 
member of the chorus tried to ex- 
plain to the judge that he did not 
‘know German, he was fined an 
‘extra 20 marks for speaking Dan- 
ish in court. Ironically, the lan- 
guage of the original Aegir epic 
was Danish! 


RES exercised a hyp- 
! notic influence on his co- 
workers on the stage. A Russian 
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baritone, who sang Valentine op- 
posite Chaliapin’s Mephistopheles 
in “Faust,” tells this story. In the 
scene with the swords, as Valentine 
advanced towards Mephistopheles 
to make him cringe before the 
cross, Chaliapin suddenly unfolded 
his arms and stood erect to the full 
height of his giant’s stature, look- 
ing straight into the little fellow’s 
eyes. Poor Valentine, frozen in his 
tracks under this deadly glance, 
barely managed to retire back 
stage. The dramatic effect was 
overwhelming, even though Cha- 
liapin’s action reversed the mean- 
ing of the scene, actually allowing 
Mephisto to emerge victorious 
against the Christian soldiers. 


RCHITECTURE is frozen mu- 
sic, said the German philoso- 
pher Schelling. But no one has yet 
invented a method of unfreezing 
such frozen tunes. If we are to 
trust (and we really shouldn’t) the 
famous Baron von Miunchausen, 
he heard frozen tunes thawed out 
in Russia. The postillion of the 
stagecoach in which Miinchausen 
was traveling in the coldest Rus- 
sian winter, blew the post horn, 
but the sound froze in the instru- 
ment. The travelers then arrived 
at an inn, and the horn was 
brought inside. The rest is de- 
scribed in Baron von Miinchausen’s 
own words: “We suddenly heard 
a cry of Tereng! tereng! teng! 
teng! We looked around, and now 
found the reason why the postil- 
lion had not been able to sound 
his horn; his tunes were frozen up 
in the horn, and came out now by 
thawing, plain enough, and much 
to the credit of the driver; so that 
the honest fellow entertained us 
for some time with a variety of 
tunes, without putting his mouth 
to the horn—“The King of Prus- 
sia’s March,” “Over the Hill and 
Over the Dale”—with many other 
favorite tunes; at length the thaw- 
ing entertainment concluded . . .” 


MUNCHAUSEN is also reputed 
to have paid the highest fee for a 
vocal solo, one hundred gold 
pieces which he gave to a Russian 
opera singer in payment for one 
of her trills. Then he preserved the 
precious trill in alcohol! 


... and here comes 
her new Wurlitzer piano! 


Giving the bride a Wurlitzer Piano—this, of course, 
is not a new idea. But neither is marriage. And every 
June these two events just seem to go together. 


For good reasons, too. When you give a Wurlitzer Piano, 
you give romance, sentiment and happiness for a 
lifetime. And more. You give “something old and some- 
thing new’’—an old and respected name in music and 
the newest in styling and authentic design. 


What a 
wonderful gift 
to find waiting 


in her HOWE... 


Wurlitzer Piano, Model 630. 
Available in blond mahogany, 
also richly figured 
walnut or mahogany. 


Greater Value Because 
of Greater Volume 


The Wurlitzer Piano is famous for 
fine construction, splendid tone 
and stamina. Yet it is remarkably 
low in price. Wurlitzer is able to 
give you far more piano for far less 
money for a very simple reason. 
More people buy Wurlitzer Pianos 
than those of any other name. 


Remember that Wurlitzer makes 
electronic organs, too. Among them 
is a remarkable new two-manual 
instrument for the home. 


WURLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
Under One Name 
e 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, DE KALB, ILLINOIS, EXECUTIVE OFFICES, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Be a a 


Are you collecting records? 


THIS BOOK WILL GIVE YOU 
EXPERT ASSISTANCE! 


¥) 


Are you floundering in the great 
ocean_of classical yusic available on 
records? This book will lead you to 
the best. NOT just a catalogue of 
recordings available, it evaluates 
performances, emphasizes quality, 
tells which of several recordings is 
best, and includes a running com- 
mentary on the music itself and the 
composers and their place in the 
historical scene. 


It lists long playing records as 
well as 78 r.p.m. discs, and is thor- 
oughly indexed by composers, com- 
positions, and performers. The au- 
thor, Moses Smith, was formerly the 
distinguished music critic of the 
Boston Transcript and director of 
one of our great record companies. 
He knows both music and recording. 


Want to spend only $100? 


List 1 is the basic list. It contains a 
careful sampling of the great range 
and wealth of art music. Even if 
your library should never exceed 
this list, you will have a discrimi- 
nating collection in the best of taste. 


Want a broader selection? 


List 2 ranges more widely and in- 
tensively among composers, styles, 
nationalities, periods, and musical 
forms—both older and modern. In- 
cludes the finest compositiénis. heard 
nowadays, as well as works rarely 


heard. 


For your connoisseur days! 


List 3. If your tastes are defined and 
advanced, use this list. It’s arranged 
by kinds of music rather than by 
composers, and will guide you 
through the. great emotional and 
aesthetic pleasures of the more un- 
usual types of recorded music. 


Send for your copy today! 


ee ee we ee ee we we ee we we we we oe os 
At your bookseller or 


THE MACMILLAN CO., Depi. FE 
60 Fifth Avenue, NYC 11 


Please send me at once fer FREE 10- 
DAY TRIAL a copy of Selective Record 
Guide, If I am not completely satisfied, I 
will return it within 10 days and owe 
nothing. Otherwise, after 10 days you may 
bill me for $4.50. 


(0 Send with bill [ Payment enclosed 
If you send payment with order same 
retum privilege applies. 
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Music Lover's Bookshelf 


By THOMAS FAULKNER 


THE MAIN STREAM OF MUSIC 
And Other Essays 
By Donald Francis Tovey 


IR DONALD TOVEY’S formal 

program notes, written for 
concerts in Edinburgh and later 
collected in book form, have long 
been recognized as useful, stfinu- 
lating reading. 

Now the publishers have assem- 
bled, from Sir Donald’s original 
manuscripts, newspaper clippings 
and other sources, a number of 
essays written as occasional mat- 
ter with no thought of publication. 

Inevitably the work has a cer- 
tain patchwork quality as a result. 
Sir Donald’s inaugural address at 
Edinburgh, with its long eulogy 
of his predecessor as Reid Profes- 
sor of Music, has little interest for 
present-day readers. 

On the other hand, rewarding 
material is scattered throughout 
the volume. Here is Tovey at his 
most characteristic: 

“Tt is not so easy to learn from 
the classic composers as you might 
think, for most of the lessons they 
teach are negative. A riddle which 
I always propound to my students 
is this: Q. What is it which we all 
wish to learn from the Great Mas- 
ters, and why can we never learn 
it? A. How to get out of a hole. 
Because they never get into a 
hole.” 


Oxford University Press. $4 


THE BOOK OF MODERN 
COMPOSERS 
Edited by David Ewen 


HIS is a revised and enlarged 

edition of a book which in the 
seven years since its first publica- 
tion has become an outstanding 
reference work in its field. 

Mr. Ewen has had the happy 
idea of presenting a biographical 
note on each composer, plus an 
appraisal of his music by a well- 
known authority, an eye-witness 
account of the composer as a per- 
son, and finally a note about his 
artistic beliefs and intentions from 
the composer himself. 

The end result is a volume that 
is unique in scope and usefulness. 

For his revised edition, Mr. 


Ewen has added two new compo- 
sers, Walter Piston and Benjamin 
Britten. One could quarrel with 
this selection, since it implies these 
are the only composers worth not- 
ing who have appeared since 1943. 
One could also question inclusion 
of such unabashed 19th century 
romanttés as Rachmaninoff, Delius 
and Sibelius in a book on modern 
composers. But the solid merit of 
the book more than outweighs 
these shortcomings. 

A notable feature of the book 
is its foreword, “Modern Music: 
Its Styles, Its Techniques,” writ- 
ten by ETUDE’s own Nicolas Slo- 
nimsky. Mr. Slonimsky’s article 
remains one of the best appraisals 
of the subject ever published. 

Alfred Knopf. $6 


THE WORLD OF GILBERT 
AND SULLIVAN 

A Key to the Savoy Operas 
By W. A. Darlington 


T FIRST sight it would seem 
that anything so straightfor- 
ward as Gilbert and Sullivan needs 
little in the way of footnotes. 
G & S enthusiasts for years have 
relished the Savoy operas for 
Sullivan’s ear-tickling music and 
Gilbert’s clever, apposite lyrics 
without worrying about what they 
meant, 

In any case, nothing loses its 
force so quickly as topical satire. 
The more topical a joke is today, 
the more certain it is to be dated 
tomorrow. 

An example is “Gulliver’s Trav- 
els,” Dean Swift’s biting political 
satire, which survives today mainly 
as an adventure book for children. 

Another example is Gilbert’s 
coniribution to the Savoy operas. 
Nine-tenths of his topical allu- 
sions, though daring and contro- 
versial in their own day, are with- 
out meaning to modern listeners. 

That, of course, doesn’t spoil 
one’s enjoyment of G & S. For 
those who wish to probe deeper, 
Mr. Darlington’s background in- 
formation on pocket boroughs, the 
Royal Navy and the English caste 
system is enlightening. 


Thomas Y. Crowell. $3.50 


An Audio Amplifier that brings 
into your home— 


Jilus, Model 
1003-30 watts 


Also available: 
Model 12A3-10 watts 


sha 


er 
BROOK 


All Triode High Quality 


AUDIO AMPLIFIER 


@ The full volume of a symphony in your 
home with all its brilliance.. or reduced 

to a whisper.. still keeping its natural tone. 
Extreme low volume without loss of quality. 
Reduction of listening fatigue. 

Distortion and intermodulation at a new low. 
Separate controls stepped for bass and treble. 


Write Today for FREE Booklet, “BETTER LISTENING’ 
Technical Bulletin and detailed Distortion Analysis. 


BROOK ELECTRONICS, tnc. 
Dept.UF-O. 34 DeHart Place, Elizabeth, N. J. 


SCHOOLS — COLLEGES 
CONVERSE COLLEGE <<. 


Edwin Gerschefski, Dean, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


KNOX 
COLLEG 


SHENANDOAH 


OF MUSIC 
L. E. Hill, Pres. 
Courses leading to the B. Mus. and B. Mus. 


Ed. degrees. Member NASM. In the heart 
ot the Shenandoah Valley, Dayton, Virginia. 


Department of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Thomas W. Williams, Chairman 
Catalogue sent upon request. 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC | 
BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 


Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts 
College. Four and five year courses leading 
to degrees. Faculty of Artist Teachers. Send 
for catalogue or information to: 


HAROLD W. BALTZ, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


Cadek Conservatory of Music 


of the University of Chattanooga 
Founded 1904 Member N.A.S.M. 


For information, write Admissions Secretary 


Patten Hall, 801 Oak St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PIANO BREAKS 


Our Monthly Break Bulletin enables you 
to build up and glamourize the songs on 
the Hit Parade with clever breaks, novel 
figures afd tricky boovie effects. 

Send 20 cents for latest copy or $2 for a 
year. Mention if teacher, 


THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Studio E, P. O. Box 185, Wheaton, Ill. 
Dance Arts 


The 4 
all Get. 1096 SUMMER COURSES 


Musical Comedy—Acting—N. Y. Appearances 
Music Drama—Sight—Singing—Directing 
WriteSec’y. Schubert, 1780 Broadway,N.Y.Citvl9. 


Dramatic, Lyric and 
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Currently available on the 
RCA-Victor Red Seal label is the 
eginning of one of the most am- 
bitious projects yet undertaken by 
n American record company— 
Wanda Landowska’s performance 
of “The Well-Tempered  Clavi- 
chord” in its entirety. 

This tremendous undertaking 
begins with the Preludes and Fu- 
ues Nos. 1 to 8 of Book I, played 
on the harpsichord. Mme. Lan- 
dowska’s famed artistry makes the 
performance both stimulating and 
authoritative. 


A new company called Period 
ecords has released the Quartet 
No. 2 of Charles Ives, performed 
Tby the Walden String Quartet. 
Ives, most singular of contem- 
jporary American composers, is 
either a genius or an eccentric, 
according to your taste and orien- 
tation in modern music. For forty 
years he has turned out music at 
a prodigious rate, undeterred by 
the fact that virtually none of it 
has been performed. 

A glance at an Ives score shows 
why Ives has written to please him- 
self. If some of the music he has 
written turns out to be almost un- 
playable, that is interesting but 
lirrelevant. Ives has strewn intol- 
‘erable difficulties in the way of 
| performers, writing unsingable 
songs, unpianistic piano music, 
violin music that is ungrateful for 
‘the violin. He has written with 
‘magnificent disregard of bar-lines, 
-key signatures and other standard 
-impedimenta of music. One orches- 
‘tra work, depicting two  small- 
‘town bands approaching the vil- 
‘lage square, requires the conduc- 
tor to beat two different rhythms 
with right and left hands. 

The Quartet, so characteristi- 
cally Ives, has his usual asides to 
performers written in the score. 
One emphatic violin passage - is 
marked, “Con scratchy”; another, 
“con fistiswatto.” Of a sentimen- 
tal passage, Ives remarks: “Pretty 
tune, ladies.” 

_ Judged in terms of the Mozart- 
‘Haydn-Beethoven quartet idiom, 
Ives’ work is strange indeed. Yet 
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‘Tecords 


By GEORGE GASCOYNE 


there is in it something which in- 
clines the listener to give it a re- 
hearing before dismissing it as 
utter nonsense. 


~Esoteric Records, Inc., has 
come up with an esoteric offering 
—the Serenade, Op. 24, for seven 
instruments and baritone—which 
Arnold Schoenberg wrote in 1923. 

The performance is by an en- 
semble under the direction of 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. The same 
group performed the work to 
honor Schoenberg’s recent 75th 
birthday. 

Schoenberg, one-time storm cen- 
ter of music, has lived to see him- 
self honored as a contemporary 
classic, a sort of left-wing Sibelius. 
His twelve-tone technique is famil- 
iar by now to all musical listeners. 
The only remaining question is 
whether one likes his music or not. 
The Serenade makes an excellent 
test piece. Schoenberg followers 
will find it a striking and impor- 
tant milestone in the evolution of 
a great contemporary’s musical 
thought; ‘the unconverted will find 
it merely weird. 

Twelve-tone music by followers 
of Schoenberg is available on a 
new release by Paradox Records, 
played by Seymour Barab, cellist, 
and William Masselos, pianist. 
The Schoenbergists are Anton von 
Webern, George Perle and Ben 
Weber. Other works in this offer- 
ing range from the cluster-chords 
of Henry Cowell to the relatively 
orthodox musical thought of Alex- 
ander Tcherepnine. The a bum, 
called “A Recital of New Music,” 
is recommended for up-to-date 
music listeners. 


Oldtime opera-goers thrill at 
the name of Claudia Muzio, the 
brilliant soprano whose career was 
cut short by her untimely death. 
Now Esoteric Records offers an al- 
bum of arias from “I Lombardi,” 
“Die Loreley,” ‘“Herodiade,” “I 
Vespri Siciliani,” “Rinaldo,” “Eu- 
gen Onegin,” “L’ Africana” and 
“Carmen.” 

Like RCA-Victor’s “Heritage” 
Series, (Continued on next Page) 


Music Teachers! Musicians! .. 


Your dreams come true for grand-like 
tonal quality in a 37” piano. 


GULBRANSEN 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BROCHURE 


showing the new 


Here is a new achievement in purity 
and brilliance of tone. . . power of 


volume. . . permanency of touch in a styles and superi- 
ita 1 v or construction 
small piano .. . only 37”. Formerly féatures, 
available only in pianos of much larger SPECIAL 
size and higher prices. JEACHER 
pace DUCcs DISCOUNT 


Name of nearest 
authorized dealer 
on request. 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY 
Dept. E, 816 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 51, II. 


Ed McGinley 


PIANO WORKSHOPS 


for Piano Teachers 


Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 


June 25-30 e August 26-25 


Baltimore =--<--+--+-+--+-+--+--- June 5-8 
Pittsburgh - ------++-+-+--- June 12-15 
Buffalo --=-+=-+-+-+2=-++22-- June 19-22 
Philadelphia ---+------ «+--+ July 5-8 
New York ------=--=- ----- Aug. 7-10 
Boston -+++---+-+6 - 2+ -- = Aug. 14-17 


Thorough groundwork in PIANORANGING .. 


new element in piano teaching that assures greater student 


. an important 


interest and better musicianship. 
For information and enrollment form write: 


Registrar, Ed McGinley Piano Workshop 
Shawnee-on-Delaware 


Pennsylvania 


A DIVISION OF THE FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP 


A basic music library 


for the classroom 


(7 ALBUMS 
i 83 Records a 


RCA VICTOR 
RECORD LIBRARY 


for Elementary Schools 


e An outstanding feature of this Elementary Record 
Library is the complete set of Teaching Notes which 
accompanies each album. The Notes were written 
by prominent music educators and offer valuable 
suggestions for the use of each of the 370 composi- 
tions in the Library. 


This basic record library, composed of classical, 
modern and contemporary music, was selected and 
organized for teachers by leading authorities in 
the field of educational music. It enriches the cur- 
riculum . . . simplifies the teaching and learning 
of music .. . in grades one through six. 


Records are non-breakable and long-wearing. The 
complete library is a practical and economical buy 
for every school. 


saree 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 143F 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Please send me booklet on RCA Victor 


Record Library for Elementary Schools. 


Name 
School 
Address 


City 


NEW RECORDS Continued from Page 7 


the new Esoteric records by Muzio 
were made from old-style acousti- 
cal masters, and have the short- 
comings of all records made be- 
fore 1929. There is a good deal of 
surface noise, and the orchestra 
sounds like an ensemble of penny 
whistles. 

Muzio’s voice, however, comes 
through admirably, as voices usu- 
ally did on the old discs. If one 
can overlook the technical defects 
of the recordings, they offer superb 
operatic listening. 


Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo is performed on London 
Records by Alfredo Campoli, with 
Eduard van Beinum conducting the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
In another London album, Mr. 
Campoli plays the Tartini “Devil’s 
Trill” Sonata. Mr. Campoli’s play- 
ing, on the whole, lacks the super- 
fine slickness of topnotch virtuosos 
whom American audiences are ac- 
customed to hearing; but the per- 
formances are musicianly. 


With Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducting, the RCA-Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra is heard in a 
performance of Aaron Copland’s 
“Billy the Kid” Suite. Originally 
composed as ballet music, the 
Copland score has become popular 
orchestral fare as well. And it has 
not lost its freshness with passing 
years and additional performances. 
The performance under Mr. Bern- 
stein is spirited and effective. 


A new organization called the 
Baroque String Quartet has re- 
corded for Period Records Moz- 
arts D Minor Quartet (K. 421), 
and Haydn’s Quartet in F Major, 
Op. 74, No. 2. Since time is an im- 
portant factor in good quartet en- 
semble, is it not to be expected 
that a new quartet should have 
the smoothness of long-established 
groups. However, the approach of 
the Baroque Quartet is musically 
sound, if not always precise. 


Three European recordings 
have been released by Capitol- 
Telefunken and Deutsche Gramo- 
phon. On the Capitol label are 
Schubert’s Seventh Symphony, in 
a somewhat heavy-handed _ per- 
formance by Willem Mengelberg 
and the Amsterdam Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra, and Brahms’ 
Third Symphony, solidly _ per- 
formed by Eugene Jochum and the 
Hamburg State Orchestra. For 
Deutsche Gramophon, the baritone 


Heinrich Schlusnus has recorded 
Beethoven’s song-cycle, “An die 
Ferne Geliebte.” Mr. Schlusnus’ 
singing is not remarkable for sen- 
suous beauty of tone, but his is an 
earnest, thoughtful approach to the 
Beethoven work. 


Columbia offers an unusual 
album by Artie Shaw—modern 
music for clarinet played by Shaw 
with his own orchestra and an or- 
chestra conducted by Walter 
Hendl. Music of Ravel, Morton 
Gould, Kabalevsky, Debussy, Gran- 
ados, Shostakovitch, Milhaud and 
other post-romantic composers is 
performed. A novel idea that offers 
intriguing listening. 


William Kapell, pianist, and 
the Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
under Antal Dorati offer good lis- 
tening in their performance of the 
Prokofieff Concerto No. 3, in C. 
Written almost 30 years ago, the 
Prokofieff work still is arresting 
music. It is bright, witty, stimu- 
lating, and a model of technical 
craftsmanship. The recording is by 


RCA-Victor. 


Clifford Curzon, whose New 
York concert debut created a near- 
riot by concertgoers who wanted 
to get into Carnegie Hall and 
couldn’t, continues to be one of 
the most striking pianists of the 
day. His latest recorded perform- 
ance is of the “Emperor” Con- 
certo, released by London Records. 
The orchestra is the London Phil- 
harmonic, with George Szell con- 
ducting. It is an excellent perfor- 
mance of a much-recorded work. 


Francis Poulene’s Violin So- 
nata (To the Memory of Gracia 
Lorca), is available through Capi- 
tol Records. The excellent perform- 
ance is by Louis Kaufman, vio- 
linist, and Artur Balsam, pianist. 
Garcia Lorca was a Spanish poet 
killed by Franco adherents in 
1936. The Poulenc Sonata is a 
moving, eloquent tribute to the 
poet’s memory. 


Virgil Thomson’s Suite from 
the film, “Louisiana Story,” play- 
ed by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under the direction of Eugene Or- 
mandy, is offered by Columbia on 
a long-playing disc. Mr. Ormandy, 
who directed first concert per- 
formances of the work, has done 
an excellent job with what many 
listeners feel is Mr. Thomson’s 
finest score. 
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T THE WESTERN END of Massachusetts, in the pretty 
towns of Lenox and Stockbridge, lies Tanglewood, the 
210-acre estate that is the summer home of the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra. 

Tanglewood was once the meeting-place of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Oliver Wendell Holmes and Herman Melville. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne lived there in 1850-51 and there created 
his “Tanglewood Tales.” 

Today, for six weeks each summer Tanglewood echoes 
music from morning till night. It houses a music school whose 
instructors are first-chair men of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and a musical festival performed by the orchestra. 

Both are under the direction of Serge Koussevitzky, music 
director emeritus of the Boston Symphony and director of 
the Berkshire Music Center. 

This year the school will be in session from July 3 to 
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The green lawn outside the opera house is a pleasant place to listen to 
music. Shed (left) is acoustical marvel, projects sound to incredible distance. 


TANGLEWOOD... 


A mountain holiday, summer study 


for gifted students and one of America’s most 


glamorous music festivals. 


By LEONARD BURKAT 


August 13. The festival will take place July 6-23. 

There will be four pairs of Bach-Mozart concerts during 
the festival. Soloists are Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist (July 9), 
Ruth Posselt, violinist (July 16), Lukas Foss, pianist (July 
22) and Luboshutz and Nemenoff, duo-pianists (July 23). 

Audiences that gather to hear this program of music will 
come from all parts of the United States, Canada and Mexico. 
Those who drive find the approach to Tanglewood a simple 
one. Tanglewood is less than two miles from the intersection 
of two main north-south and east-west highways, U. S. Routes 
7 and 20. It has mainline connections by train to New York, 
Boston and Chicago, and by air to Albany and Springfield. 

Once arrived at Tanglewood, the chief problem is where 
to eat and where to sleep. Normally resort towns with a small 
summer colony and a smaller nucleus of year-round residents, 
Lenox and Stockbridge are inun- (Continued on next page) 
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Berkshire Festival revolves around Serge Koussevitzky, music direc- 
tor emeritus of Boston Symphony Orchestra, here shown in action. 


TANGLEWOOD continued 


dated at festival time. The Curtis Hotel in Lenox is generally 
booked for the summer concert season a year in advance. 
Other hotels and inns fill up rapidly. Wise festival-goers 
make arrangements well in advance, by writing to the Berk- 
shire Hills Conference, Pittsfield, Mass. 

It is also well to order festival tickets early. There are 
reduced prices up to June 1. Delay is not fatal, however. The 
monster “shed” at Tanglewood holds 6,000 listeners. When 
these are all gone, tickets of admission are sold entitling 
holders to stroll about the trim green lawns of Tanglewood 
and hear the music from outside the shed. As many as 9,000 
listeners have heard concerts at Tanglewood from the lawn. 


Koussevitzky takes a bow. At left is Richard Burgin, veteran 
concertmaster of Boston Symphony. Orchestra and conductor 


aaa formals ct Tanglewood. (Below) Evenings are cool Thanks to the tricky acoustics of the shed, designed by 
in the Berkshires; listeners arrive at concert with blankets. Finland’s famed ‘architect: Riel Soaper ie aeapoabients 


hear the music without loss of clarity at astonishing dis- 
tances. The shed was built to replace the original tent in 
which Berkshire Festival concerts took place in the early 
days. An all-Wagner concert which was played in thé tent 
during a violent thunderstorm proved to be the last straw. 
Dr. Koussevitzy went on strike, announcing he would con- 
duct no more at the Festival until a suitable place for hearing 
music was created. 

The Berkshire Festival was established in 1934, with Henry 
Hadley, American composer-conductor, directing 65 members 
of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony. At Hadley’s death, 
it was decided to invite Dr. Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony to take part. 

Friends of the Berkshire Festival are nettled by references 
to the event as an “American Salzburg.” They point out that 
its combination of summer study and professional concerts 
is unique. In fact, the comparison, they suggest, might be 
the other way around. Ses 

(For news of other festivals, see “Our Cover,” page 3.) 
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v Berkshire students take part in Benjamin Britten's opera, "Albert Composer Britten, shown backstage with Koussevitzky, also had 
WaHerring,” which had its U. S. premiere at Tanglewood in 1949. his opera "Peter Grimes" launched in America at Tanglewood. 


Students, great musicians work and play together 


Student orchestra rehearses with student conductors, like Irwin 


Berkshire students rub elbows with great personalities of music, 
Hoffman (above), now graduated to musical director of the like Olivier Messaien (above), French composer, shown with 
Martha Graham Dance Company. Hugh Ross (below), director class of aspiring composers, and Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist (be- 
of the Schola Cantorum, leads Berkshire students in a cantata. low), with David Lloyd, tenor, and Jean Watson, contralto. 
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OPPORTUNTTIES 


for the 


MUSIC COUNSELOR 


Here’s a stimulating idea 
for pianists this summer 


—but it’s not as easy as it looks 


The camp music counselor's responsibilities include preparing music for Sunday 
chapel. He would be handicapped in many activities if he were not a good pianist. 


By BERNARD KIRSHBAUM 


YOU ARE A PIANIST with nothing to do this summer, 

why not consider going to a children’s camp as a music 

counselor? The demand is greater than the supply. But be 
sure you are qualified for the position, before you decide on it. 
Over and over again, camp directors are disappointed in those 
they pick to direct their music programs. 

The basic reason is that applicants are not as honest about 
their background as they ought to be. If they are not good 
pianists, they should say so at the interview with the camp director. 

The music counselor is expected to present one or two oper- 
ettas, give a series of music appreciation talks, hold weekly musi- 
‘cales with camp talent, play the camp songs, introduce some new 
ones, coach a choral group, and conduct a camp orchestra, or 
rhythm band. In certain camps, the music man is expected to 
play for weekly dances. Not being a good pianist is a handicap 
to some of these activities. 

Have a valid reason for going to camp. If you go just to kill 
time and enjoy yourself, your camping experience will not be a 
happy one. Last year a talented pianist went to.a camp in the 
Adirondack Mountains with an aversion to the work. He adver- 
tised it by placing a large calendar on the wall in his bunk. At 
the end of each day, he crossed out the date with a red pencil. 
Then he taught the eight boys in his charge to chant: “ 
more days to vacation. Then back to civilization. The train will 
carry us there.” Within ten days he was sent home. He had the 
wrong attitude of mind to be a successful counselor. 

The ideal counselor loves children, has a sense of humor, a 
feeling for fair play in assigning parts for operettas or rhythm 
band, avoids temperamental outbursts, and can plan a schedule 
of musical activities and stick to it. 


COUNSELING IS NOT A VACATION, but an opportunity 
to work creatively with children toward a richer camp life. The 
camp director is more interested in what you can get the campers 
to do with musical projects than in your ability to sit down and 
entertain with selections from your repertoire. 

Teachers make the best counselors because the job is one of 
educating, of bringing out the latent musical possibilities in a 
group of children. Students of music education will find the expe- 
rience a valuable addition to their background for teaching. 

The salary scale for the two months’ season is not high. Most 


camps offer at first between $150 and $300. They usually pay 
transportation to and from the city, and take care of room, board 
and laundry. Tips from parents average five dollars each, bring- 
ing, in the case of eight children to a bunk, an additional $40 
income. As counselors gain in experience, they may command 
a greater salary than the above figures. 

Pianists should not go to camp with the expectation of doing 
any serious practicing. The round of camp activities will not 
permit it. Those who have early fall concerts to give should know 
that two months as a counselor will make fingers somewhat rusty. 
Ii will take four weeks to get back the fluency for concert work. 


THE INITIAL EXPENSE includes the purchase of a steamer 
trunk, duffle bag, three blankets, towels, sheets, pillow cases, 
wearing apparel, stationery, stamps, flashlight, bathing equip- 
ment, and camp uniform. Most of it can be used for several 
camping seasons. 

The camp director will pay you for all music used in connec- 
tion with your work. Make an itemized list of all purchases and 
submit it to him as the season begins. Have an understanding 
with him on this matter at your interview. Failure to do so 
sometimes causes embarrassment when the list of purchases is 
submitted, 

Camps are now seeking counselors in earnest for their 1950 
season. To contact those in your locality, look in your telephone 
book. In large cities, the want ads of the leading Sunday papers 
have a list of camps needing new staff members. In a recent issue 
o! The New York Times there were 47 calls for music counselors 
in various parts of the country. 

If you are a college music student or a music teacher, go to 
camp this summer and find out what rich possibilities for musical 
leadership there are in camping with a group of children. 

The typical children’s camp program is based on athletic 
activities. Nature study, arts and crafts, dramatics, and music 


are placed in the program to allow for relaxation after periods 


of outdoor sport. 

The music counselor’s first job is to acquaint himself with 
free periods available for musical activities at his camp. Some 
campers participate in preparation of plays and operettas as a 
daily major activity. With the head counselor and dramatic 
coach, the music man plans the best (Continued on page 62) 
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WHAT IS SINGING? 


By FRANKLYN KELSEY 


The “Golden Age of Song” is past, say older music-lovers. Can its 
secret be recovered in our own day? Read this thoughtful, timely answer. 


the voice, originally invented in Italy, which converted sing- 

ing from a mere extension of the speech-faculty into a highly 
cultivated art. It was an art which transcended all national dif- 
ferences of voice-usage and could be practiced, with equal suc- 
cess, by all singers, whether Italian, German, English, French or 
any other. It could make a Santley or a Sims Reeves as easily as 
a Pol Plancon or a Battistini. (It is not too late for us to remem- 
ber, since his records are there to prove it, that Battistini did not 
sing like a modern Italian; he might easily have been a Santley 
singing perfect Italian.) That art has been gradually lost, although 
a very few contemporary singers have managed to recapture some, 
though not all, of its secrets. Is it possible to rediscover this art? 
I suggest that it may be, provided that we base our voyage of 
discovery upon the same premises as did its original inventors. 
And the very first of these must obviously be that singing which 
claims to be an art must itself be a branch of the greater art of 
music, and must comply with the essential demands which music 
makes upon it. 

It is quite clear that the use of the human voice as an instru- 
ment of music, instead of as an instrument of speech, will impose 
certain changes of circumstance upon it. The first of these is 
that the larynx immediately loses its liberty to determine the 
pitch at which it will function. 

In natural speech, the tendency of the vocal cords is always to 
“tune” themselves to the frequency of the vowel resonance. Thus, 
if the two sentences “The dog had a bone” and “The dog had a 
feed” are spoken naturally, no deliberate effort being made to 
predetermine the speaking pitch, it will be noticed that the glottal 
pitch naturally drops for the low resonance of “bone” and rises 
for the high resonance of “feed.” 

It is true that this speech process can be successfully interfered 
with, so as to produce a pure “ee” sound on a low note and a 
pure “oh” sound on a higher one, but only within a pitch range 
which is far too limited to meet the demands of music. Hence, 
those who exhort us to “sing as we speak” are really demanding 
physical impossibilities. 


l\ the days of the great singers there was a method of using 


The larynw is a musical instrument which can be used in 
two quite different ways. The first way is that of the whisper, 
and this is, in essence, the method usually employed in speech. 
It is quite easy to repeat a sentence several times, starting with 
an unvoiced whisper and gradually increasing the degree of 
“voicing” until a speech-tone is reached—or even a singing tone, 
for that matter. : 

The technique involves a set of mental priorities, as does all 
phonation, and the final result is contingent upon the order in 
which these priorities are placed. The technique of the “whisper” 
is essentially a lead of the breath into the articulating cavity, 
followed by an approximation of the vocal cords. 

Nor is the order of these priorities affected when the final 
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result is to be a singing tone, for this type of technique infallibly 
establishes this order of priorities. 

The alternative method of using the voice is that which we 
employ (in its extreme manifestation, remember) when we grunt. 
A grunt is a violent act—something which is forced out of us, 
so to speak—so that one tends to think of it as being inevitably 
violent. But this is not so. If an experiment is conducted on the 
same lines as that of the repeated sentence, it will be found that 
it is possible to execute it with an ever-increasing degree of deli- 
cacy, until at last the resultant sound is so soft as to be almost 
inaudible. 


Now the effeet of this technique is to make a complete 
change in the order of priorities: in this case the larynx leads 
with a kind of tonal gesture, the vowel comes next, and the 
breath is third, being a mere by-product of the laryngeal gesture. 

It is noticeable, too, that when performing this act we always 
have to be careful about the vowel, which must not be too 
“broad” and open. It is easier to make the laryngeal gesture on 
such vowel sounds as those of “it” or “good” (which is really 
the vowel expressed by the ejaculation “Ugh!”) than upon “ah” 
or “oh.” The laryngeal gesture, in fact, does not seem to like 
“broad” vowels. (This is obviously a point of some importance 
when we come to compare the relative merits of English and 
Italian as “vocal” languages.) 

What we now have to do, therefore, is to examine these two 
basic methods of using the voice in relation to the essential 
demands which music must make upon the instrument. The first 
of these demands is for sonority, which is the characteristic of 
“being wholly sound,” as opposed to “being partially sound.” It 
is a demand for purity of sound, and when applied to instru- 
ments which are activated by human breath it means that the 
sound must be clear and ringing, not veiled or “breathy.” Sonor- 
ity has nothing to do with loudness or softness; it should be 
characteristic of both if the sound is to be musical. 

All instruments which employ a pair of vibrating lips, or the 
vibrating edges of a double reed (e.g., horns and oboes) in order 
to generate sound, are “air-compression” instruments. They are 
energized by opposing an “inertia” (which may be of a purely 
mechanical nature, as in the case of the oboe reed, or of a muscu- 
lar nature as in that of the horn player’s lips) to a weight of air 
compression. Instruments which generate sound through the agency 
of a splitting edge, i.e. a sharp edge which splits a stream of air, 
causing vortices to form in the moving air stream (flutes, 
recorders, flageolets and certain types of organ pipe), are not 
“air-compression” instruments, but “air-stream” instruments. 

The human voice, being generated by a pair of vibrating lips, 
is a compressed-air instrument, and not an “air-stream”’ instru- 
ment. The weight of inertia (or, as the singer usually calls it, 
“resistance’) offered to the weight of compressed air is governed 
by the closure of the glottis, which, in (Continued on next page) 
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WHAT IS SINGING? 


continued 


turn, is governed by muscular action exerted at the larynx. 

But it is obvious that if the larynx is to be used as a musical 
instrument of the “wind” type, which it is, the first act of the 
singer must be one of air compression, and that means that the 
act of cordal approximation must precede the act of compression, 
since air cannot be compressed until an obstacle has been set up 
which prevents it from finding free egress. Therefore the larynx 
must lead, and the first basic rule of an art of singing must be 
as follows: Purity of sound can only be ensured, in the case of 
the voice, by means of the vocal gesture of the larynx. 


Quality of Sound. This is the second demand made by 
music, and indeed, it is the very essence of music-making, al- 
though there seems to be a most regrettable tendency nowadays 
to forget this. There is far too much contemptuous talk by modern 
critics about “ear-tickling,” and far too much scratchy tone from 
modern virtuosi and orchestras. A musician’s first task is to make 
sounds which will delight the listener’s ears. The human voice is 
almost unique in its capacity to bring a lump into the throat 
through the sheer variegated loveliness of the sounds which it 
can emit. This capacity lies at the very heart of music. 

Quality of sound is determined by the balance of harmonics 
present in the tone. An excess of upper together with an absence 
of lower harmonics causes harshness or acuteness of tone. Ab- 
sence of upper with an excess of lower harmonics causes dullness 
or “muddiness” of tone. Absence of both upper and lower har- 
monics causes “whiteness” or colorlessness of tone. 

The harmonic content of a sound is determined, in the first 
instance, by what may be termed the “pattern of motion” of 
whatever is used to set the air in vibration. That is why the first 
essential of good violin tone is skillful bowing, without which 
even a Stradivari can be made to sound like a soap-box violin. 
In the second instance, it is determined by the nature of the 
sound-amplifier brought into use: it is the amplifier that causes 
a phonofiddle to sound strident and metallic. In the case of the 
human voice the vowel cavity exercises a third and most impor- 
tant influence upon the harmonic content of the sound. 

The rule for breath control in correct singing is that the rate 
of expenditure is controlled by the larynx, i.e. through the degree 
of approximation of the cords, while the diaphragm maintains 
the compression as the air is exhausted. Therefore the chest must 
be held in a raised position—if it is allowed to drop, the dia- 
phragm is automatically held—and the stomach and upper abdo- 
men must be gradually pulled in by the action of singing. The 
singer must, in fact, keep his chest up and feel himself getting 
thinner as he sings. As Caruso put it, somewhat picturesquely, 
“When I sing, my stomach and my bottom come together.” 


The Amplifier or “Resonator.” This aspect of the 
voice is determined by the nature of the glottal vibration. If 
the cords are vibrated in efficient approximation, the effect is to 
set the air in vibration, not merely above them, but below them 
as well, This is the explanation of that phenomenon of “chest 
resonance” which so many scientists have disputed on the grounds 
that the chest, i.e. the physical contents of the thorax, rib-bones, 
etc., cannot act as a true resonator. Thus, the main resonator of 
the voice for nobility of tone is the chest, and this quality is 
always lacking when the chest is not employed. 

The full resonator of the voice should be envisaged as taking 
the shape of a mark of interrogation. Starting at the bottom of 
the breast-bone, it follows the curve of the chest to the larynx. 
Thence it runs up the back wall of the pharynx and the skull, 
sweeping over the nasal pharynx in a dome-like curve to the 
bridge of the nose. In the whole range of human instrumental 
ingenuity there is nothing to match it. The second basic rule of 
singing is: The vocal gesture of the larynx in singing is of a 
vowel-articulative nature. 


The next elementary demand which music makes upon 
the human instrument is for accuracy of intonation, and the 
capacity to move accurately from note to note without breaking 
the sound. These two demands are linked so closely that any 
attempt to treat them separately would result in a good deal of 
unnecessary repetition. Both are ultimately governed by the 
mechanics of controlled movement. 

The larnyx is a “gliding instrument.” It must of necessity slide 
from note to note when emitting an unbroken melodic line, for 
the very good reason that the machinery which would allow it 
to execute jumps without breaking the line does not exist. It 
follows that the natural platform of movement of the voice is the 
glottis itself; but it can act as an efficient one only when it is 
allowed to take charge. A lead of the breath into the articulative 
cavity always renders it inefficient. The singer must move irom 
note to note on the glottal portamento, quite literally ‘eeling his 
way from note to note and stopping the slur when his ear tells 
him that he has arrived in the dead center of the new note, much 
to the benefit of his accuracy of intonation. But what about the 
slur? What is the poor fellow to do if the composer demands a 
clean transition from note to note? The answer is that he slurs 
so quickly that the slur is inaudible. 


A slur which is executed by a lead of the breath 
is always fully audible because the breath (i.e. the dia- 
phragm) cannot move so quickly as to make it inaudible. But 
the tiny laryngeal muscles can move with the speed of thought; 
and it is quite easy, by this method, to execute a slur so quickly 
that even the singer himself cannot hear it. He only knows that 
he must have slurred because he has not released the glottal ten- 
sion for the smallest fraction of a second. 

On the other hand, if the transition is marked “portamento,” 
he can control the rate of slurring to a degree impossible by any 
other method. He now possesses a perfect medium of control, in 
fact, the rule for whose use is that the quicker the slur (i.e. the 
cleaner the transition from note to note) the firmer the glottal 
platform must be. 

[t is obvious that once a singer uses a glottal platform in order 
to control the movement of the sound, his legato is assured, being 
broken only, if at all, by such “high-compression” consonants as 
T, P, and K. I say “if at all’? because even these consonants can 
be “flicked off’ so quickly and lightly that no apparent break is 
caused in the melodic line. This is a most useful technique for 
vocal music of a more instrumental nature than is usually writ- 
ten to-day. 

Here, then, is our third basic rule for the art of singing: Both 
accuracy of intonation and an unbroken melodic line are secured 
by means of the glottal portamento. The vocal gesture of the 
larynx is continuous throughout each phrase or section of a 
phrase. The larynx must not only lead; it must “follow through” 
right up to the point where the next breath is taken. 


The next demand made of the instrument by the art of 
music is: The capacity to swell and diminish a sound at will, 
keeping the rate of increase or decrease under perfect control. 

What causes a sound to swell? In the case of every instrument 
of air-vibration (as opposed to the “air-vortex” instrument) the 
causative medium is a greater amplitude of movement of the 
mechanism which sets the air in vibration. In the case of the 
voice this ampler movement of the vocal cords causes a greater 
air-loss from the lungs; but it is essential to remember that it is 
not the mere ample movement of a column of air which causes the 
cords to vibrate more amply, but an increased weight of air com- 
pression, which can be established and maintained only if the up- 
ward push of the diaphragm, which causes it, is preceded by an 
increase in the firmness of approximation of the cords. 

If the singer tries to swell a (Continued on Page 50) 
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teacher. {if this sounds over-obvious, let me say that most 
student mistakes result from early study with someone who 
_ is not an experienced professional flutist. 

These mistakes generally take the form of wrong position, wrong 
blowing, and wrong methods of practice. They become intensified 
when the flutist keeps absorbing bad habits which later have to be 
unlearned. On the other hand, no teacher can make you play the 
- flute. At best, he can stimulate you to an awareness of what good 
tone means and provide basic hints for obtaining it. After that, the 
player’s inner hearing takes over. Individuality of tone is important. 

To begin with, a would-be flutist should have a mastery of solfege 
(for which I recommend the book by Pasquale Bona). 

Work on the instrument itself begins with good position, which 
means as natural a position as possible. In my own student days, 
I was inclined to hold my head too low, bending it forward from 
the nape of the neck. To compensate, I tried to hold my head too 
high, bending it slightly backward. But the trick is to keep the neck 
free and straight, as in normal good standing posture, maintaining 
- strength and freedom of the neck and back muscles without tension, 
and preserving the correct approach to the embouchure. If the head 
is too low, the embouchure is covered; if it is too high, an excessive 
amount of air escapes. By holding the flute correctly, the flow of 
_ breath is directed into the embouchure, improving the tone. 

_ As to the manipulation of the flute, the elbows should not be too 
close to the body. If they are, the arms become tense and the head 
goes down. 


[es YOUNG FLUTIST’S first concern is to get to the right 


AS I LOOK BACK ON MY STUDENT DAYS, I think I learned 
the hard way. When I heard a flutist obtain a tone that I liked, I 
_ tried to imitate it, analyzing ways and means of securing my effects 
| as I went along. Sometimes it worked; sometimes it didn’t. Later, 
I had the good luck to study with the two flutists I most admired— 
' William Kincaid of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Georges Laurent 
- of the Boston Symphony, both of whom give every pupil the same 
| basic teaching and yet obtain from each an entirely individual tone 
_ quality. The help they gave me was astonishing. It seemed wonderful 
to be given pointers which enabled me to get my effects by guided 
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Master your 
flute Tone 


By JULIUS BAKER 
As told to Rose Heylbut 


An outstanding flutist, soloist for the 
Columbia Broadcasting Symphony, 


offers useful advice for students. 


control instead of by accident. So I speak feelingly of getting the 
right teacher and the right guidance as early as possible. 

The flute is deceptively easy to learn to play at the start, but it 
becomes unproportionately more difficult as one advances. In a 
general sense, everything the flutist needs to do is contained in the 
excellent manual of flute studies by Marcel Moyse. A few points, 
however, deserve more detailed discussion. 


ee DENG DEPENDS LARGELY on correct position—and, of 

course, on intelligent practicing. The first two of the flute’s three 
octaves are practically the same, and not too difficult to finger. 
Nevertheless, the ideal of finger technique, which is not speed but 
perfected control, is never really easy to obtain. 

Real difficulties, however, arise in the third octave of the upper 
register. Here one uses harmonies, opening up the keys and using 
various series of combinations. Perhaps the best that can be done 
here, in long-range general discussion, is to make the student aware 
of the pitfalls of these more difficult fingerings. 

The flutist’s blowing controls his tone as the violinist’s bow con- 
trols string tone. For the flutist, tone and blowing depend on breath 
control. When the student has progressed to the point where he is 
ready for solo passages, he does well to take voice lessons from a 
good vocal teacher. He needn’t have “a voice,” and he needn’t sing 
—he simply needs to learn how. I did, and profited greatly from 
mastering the bel canto method of drawing breath, supporting it 
diaphragmatically and budgeting its release. The trick in blowing 
is to breathe noiselessly, thus avoiding the gasping sound that can 
ruin flute tone. Good breath support helps enormously. 

The singer early learns to avoid the escape of unvocalized air. 
The flutist works on the principle that a certain amount of his in- 
take of air is bound to be lost. This is not a mistake—it results 
naturally, from the structure of the instrument and the position in 
which it is held (close to the lips but not touching them). Thus, 
the flutist’s blowing problem is twofold: (a) he must not allow too 
much air to be wasted, and (b) he must get full tonal results from 
the amount which is used. Both these objectives are achieved by 
directing as much air as possible directly into the embouchure. The 
good flutist thinks in terms of a straight (Continued on Page 49) 
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WHITTEMORE AND LOWE, duo-pianists, caught in action by high-speed stroboscopic camera. Topnotch two-piano teams rely on bal- 
ance, timing, coordination, exactly as do team performers in the world of sporis. Note precision with which pianists’ hands move in unison. 


Athletes at the Keyboard 


Pianists can improve 
their playing by utilizing at the 
keyboard basic techniques from 


the world of sports 


By HENRY LEVINE 


As told to Annabel Comfort 


HAT makes a pianists hand go? In the final analysis, 

muscle. Teachers do well to emphasize relaxation; at the 

same time a completely relaxed arm would dangle limp at 
one’s side. A certain amount of exertion is needed to lift our hands 
to the keyboard. 

Pianists are in effect highly specialized athletes, with fingers 
rather than arms and shoulders developed to capacity. A brilliant 
octave passage played by Mr. Vladimir Horowitz, and a home run 
lofted over the left-field fence by Mr. Ted Williams, both require 
powerful wrists, lightning-fast reflexes, and great muscular energy, 
expended in slightly different directions. 

There was an athletic club in the basement of the house in Boston 
where I lived as a boy. One day while I was practicing piano on 
the first floor, I felt the house shake. Investigating, I found the 
boys had set up a punching bag downstairs. As they punched it I 
was impressed by their skill and rhythm. I was clumsy when | first 
tried it, but with their instruction I soon caught the knack. An 
initial impulse of the arm started the bag vibrating rhythmically, 
and to keep the bag in motion the impulse had to be renewed peri- 
odically. When I went back to the piano, I applied my newly ac- 
quired physical knack and found it helped me to play fast octaves. 
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nstead of making detached arm motions for each octave, | noticed 


hat with one impulse of the arm I could shake the hand into play- 
ng several octaves. By continually renewing this impulse, I could 
ykeep up a running octave passage without getting tired. 


i 


Suddenly I acquired a new interest in sports. I began to notice 
hat all great performers in the sports world, like all great pianists. 
lave an ease, a grace, a beauty of performance. They are poised 
ind relaxed, but not too much so. Their confidence shows in their 
iming, their rhythm of action-and their sureness of touch. 

Among my piano pupils, I have had a number of athletes—a 
yrofessional baseball player, an expert golfer, and several pupils 
killed in football, basketball, tennis, swimming, running. boxing, 
‘owing, bowling, ice hockey, billiards, or skating. In explaining piano 
vechniques I have found it helpful to call upon each student’s tech- 


nical knowledge of his favorite sport. 


MY GOLF STUDENT HAD STRESSED the importance of the 


| - é : : ae 
Joack swing as a preparation for the downswing in hitting a golf 


yall. Accordingly, I suggested that he raise his arms freely before 
swinging them down to the piano keys. This relaxes the arm and 
provides a smooth arm swing. I asked him to apply to piano plaving 
uso the combination of elastic fingers, flexible wrists, and freedom 
of arm and body that as a good golfer he employs in swinging a 
xolf club. To be sure, the keys are not clutched, but the resistance 
of the keys is felt in the fingers. As in golf, the wrist must be kept 
llexible, and the arm free to swing, to apply power. 

Similar advice helped the baseball player adjust himself freely 
0 the piano. Like the golfer, the batter in holding his bat must 


GOLF, like piano playing, demands elastic fingers, flexible wrists, free 
arm and body. Pianists can adapt golf swing for added power. 
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develop the feel of elastic fingers, flexible wrists, and a free arm and 
body. He must have a free back swing in order to acquire a free 
forward swing. Unlike the golfer, who swings at a stationary ball, 
the batter has to swing at a moving ball. This develops accuracy 
in aiming, which may well be applied to problems at the keyboard. 


WHILE THE BASEBALL PLAYER must exercise his marksman- 
ship from the batter’s box, my pupil who is an expert tennis player 
tells me that he romps all over the court in order to get into position 
to swing at the ball. Similarly, a pianist must maneuver fingers and 
arms across the keyboard to be directly over the correct notes. 

Another student who is skillful in boxing tells me he steps around 
the ring to get into position to hit. He says, “If you strike off balance 
you have neither power nor accuracy.” 

This art of getting into position before striking is one of the 
basic principles in piano playing, if you want to be sure to play the 
correct notes. The pianist must work out a plan to get the printed 
notes onto the keyboard—not in helter-skelter fashion, but with a 
feeling for moving from position to position. 

Rapid non legato passages, as in Bach, are played with the same 
shivering motion of the arm as that used by the basketball player 
when he “dribbles” the ball swiftly over the floor. The pianist who 
wants soft tones from a Debussy composition may obtain them 
with the same lightness of arm with which an expert billiard player 
holds his cue. The pianist who wants great power and tone should 
swing his arm smoothly through the keys after the manner of a 
long-distance swimmer achieving speed and power from a smooth 


arm pull and steady arm and leg (Continued on Page 52) 


BOXER and tennis-player can't hit when off balance. Pianists 
also must get into striking position before playing the notes. 
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What music is proper for a wedding? 


accompany the entire ceremony? 


for their services? 


Here are some rules of 


Wedding ktiquette 


for the Organist 


By ROBERT STEVENSON 


that she may select whatever wedding music she likes, so 

long as she includes the traditional music from “Lohen- 
grin” and “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” The musical portion 
of the wedding is then in the hands of the organist, and there 
is no chapter in the Book of Etiquette to guide him. 

Though he remains in the background, the organist’s playing 
is an important factor in the impressiveness of the marriage rite. 
His preparation should be made with great care. For the greatest 
day of a lifetime, no amount of time or energy is 
excessive if it adds polish to the ceremony. 

What, then, should the organist, or pianist, play 
besides the traditional wedding marches? 


l\ HER BOOK of Etiquette, Emily Post tells the bride-to-be 


Preliminary music ... Because the marriage 
ceremony itself consumes only about ten minutes, 
the organist should add solemnity to the occasion 
by prolonging the music. He may well plan music 
to consume 15 minutes or more before he strikes 
the opening chords of the wedding march. The 
bride may have some favorite numbers in mind; 
or she may seek advice. She may even need guidance. 

During the war one organist was called upon to 
play for the wedding of a young girl to a Marine 
who had just received orders for immediate overseas duty. With 
foreboding visions the bride-to-be asked the organist to play Mas- 
senet’s “Elegie,” Tchaikovsky’s “Chanson Triste” and Bach’s 
“Come, Sweet Death.” She was tactfully prevailed upon to permit 
substitutions. Afterwards she expressed gratitude to the organist. 


Instrumental numbers frequently requested include “Liebes- 
traum,” “Clair de Lune,” Schubert’s “Serenade.” But these are 
not essentially organ pieces, and the bride may be taxing the 
organist unduly when she calls for Liszt’s “Liebestraum.” Liszt’s 
own arrangement for organ of Arcadelt’s “Ave Maria,” for in- 
stance, would sound much more lovely. 

Other instrumental numbers of gracious type, suitable for 
church weddings, include Tchaikovsky’s “June” Barcarolle, Schu- 
mann’s “Nachtstiick” in F Major, Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” “Mélodie,” 
from Gluck’s “Orpheus” (the one transcribed by Sgambati for 
piano), and Mendelssohn’s “Nocturne” from the “Midsummer 
Night's Dream” music. 


-.-- Should music 


-... What payment should musicians expect 


.... How should the wedding march be played? 


Vocal solos are usually selected from the following: “Because,” 
“At Dawning,” “I Love You Truly,” “I Love Thee” (Grieg), 
“Oh Promise Me,” “Ah, Sweet Mystery.” In addition the vocalist 
may insert “The Lord’s Prayer” in the ceremony itself, just before 
the minister’s closing prayer. 

Although the vocalist usually does not start singing until every 
member of the bridal party is present, vocal selections should be 
timed to end just before the announced hour of the wedding. 


Choral music is seldom heard at a wedding, but nothing could 
be more beautiful than a simple-four-part rendition of the hymn 
with words by John Keble beginning: “The voice that breathed 
oer Eden .. .” In some communities it is becoming customary 
to hold a service of Holy Communion for just the bride and 
groom. At such time a small choir may sing Mozart’s “Ave Verum 
Corpus” (English translation: “Jesus, Word of God”) or César 
Franck’s “Panis Angelicus” (also available in English transla- 
tion). In comparison with the total expense of a wedding, the 
cost of a small choir seems very minor and the effect more than 
ample repayment. 

When the wedding party is complete and the bride ready, the 
organist should start the introduction to the “Lohengrin” march 
on the octave F with brilliant registration, following with “Here 
Comes the Bride.” 

While the bridesmaids and other attendants are marching down 
the aisle a full swell is appropriate. The great should be reserved 
for the moment the bride enters. As to tempo, even the most 
eminent organists vary on this point but current practice gener- 
ally leans toward  d-100. Few brides know how 
to walk up the aisle slowly, and if the organist is 
to complete a reasonable part of the “Lohengrin” 
March before the bride reaches the altar, he must 
play briskly. The organist should arrange with the 
bride at rehearsal that she remain behind the arras 
until the melody “Here Comes the Bride” begins 
the second time. If she starts down the aisle sooner 
she may trap the organist in the middle section of 
the march, the part in G Major, an unpleasant con- 
tretemps. And to transpose from G Major to B-flat 
requires more than a measure. 

As the bride and groom reach the altar, the 
organ should fade. During the ceremony soft music 
is often desired—familiar hymns, perhaps. But no 
music should be heard as the bride and groom are pronounced 
man and wife, or during the final benediction. 

As the bride and groom turn to leave the church, the principal 
theme of the Mendelssohn March usually begins. Usually the in- 
troductory triplets may be omitted. 


A home wedding offers a proper setting for “Clair de Lune” 
and “Liebestraum.” One recently included “Romance” (Sibelius), 
“Country Derry” (Grainger), “I Call Upon Thee, Lord” (Bach- 
Busoni), “Etude in D-flat (Liszt), “Si Oiseau J’Etais” (Henselt). 

A home wedding to which no more than even 50 guests have 
been invited will be enhanced by a first-class pianist and a fine 
grand piano which may be rented from a music store. 

As to payments to musicians, any amount from five to 50 dol- 
lars may be given, but their efforts will not be measured in terms 
of the money they receive. Their approach should be reverent 
and their planning meticulous as they add their contribution to 
the highest and holiest moment in human life. Ad 
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IS ESTIMATED that at least 15 million people in the United 
States are “hard of hearing” or deaf. Of these. only 100,000 
are totally deaf—that is, having lacked the sense of hearing 
trom birth. Thus over 99 per cent of those afflicted come to know 
deafness after enjoying the benefits of hearing. 

_ Deafness is a special tragedy for anyone who loves music. One 
musician with a severe impairment declared she would sacrifice 
a year of her life if she could again hear a symphony concert. 
Beethoven’s deafness resulted in his “Heiligenstadt Testament,” 
a touching document in which he declared that his “whole lite 
nad been poisoned” by his affliction. Friedrich Smetana was so 
depressed by his deafness that he would sit for hours dwelling 
on his misfortune. 

In his later years Smetana was tormented by hearing a sus- 
tained high note. He has illustrated this graphically in his E minor 
string quartet, “From My Life,” in which the shrill note, played 
‘by the first violin in the quartet’s final movement, symbolizes the 
interruption of his musical career. 
| Both Smetana and Beethoven were brought to despair by the 
Jincessant buzzing, humming and ringing in the ears (tinnitus) 
)which often accompanies deafness. From the record of Smetana’s 
}symptoms, it is highly probable that in his case the acoustic 

merves were affected. His malady thus was nerve deafness rather 
‘than conduction deafness. 

) These two kinds of deafness are best explained in relation to 
ithe normal hearing process. The eardrum is a highly elastic 
membrane at the end of the auditory canal. It separates the ex- 
Vternal and middle ear. It is in the eardrum that the miraculous 
machinery of hearing operates. 

In the middle ear is a chain of three tiny bones known as 
Vhammer, anvil, and stirrup, which serve to transmit vibrations 
from the eardrum to the auditory nerve and its many branches. 
Channels and chambers of the auditory nerve are filled with a 
: clear, watery fluid which surrounds the nerve cells. Every move- 
}ment of the fluid has an effect on the nerve cells, of which there 
sare 25,000 to 30,000 in each ear. 

_ Thus in the normal hearing process, sound waves (1) vibrate 
the eardrum, which (2) sets in motion the chain of auditory 
ossicles, bonelike masses in the middle ear, which (3) heighten 
the pressure of liquid in the inner ear, thereby (4) stimulating 
he cells of the auditory nerve, and (5) transmitting an impulse 
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“Pd give a year of my life to 


hear a symphony concert again!” 


By W. SCHWEISHEIMER, M.D. 


Drawing from Columbia Broadcasting System 


DEAFNESS comes hard to music-lovers, but 


THEY CAN HEAR NOW 


to the brain, therefore completing the auditory — cycle. 

Whenever this process is interrupted, total or partial deafness 
may occur. 

Nerve deafness is caused by pathological changes in the nerve 
fibers or sensory cells of the acoustic nerve in the inner ear. This 
is often the result of infectious diseases like scarlet fever, grippe 
or meningitis. The hearing nerve appears to be highly sensitive 
to faulty metabolism, diabetes, gout, arteriosclerosis and blood 
diseases. 

The simple process of aging also affects the nerve, as does 
excessive use of nicotine, alcohol, and narcotics. 

The fine cells of the auditory nerve can be affected similarly 
by continuous unremitting noise, like that of a pneumatic drill. 
I often wonder how, in this modern age, the hearing apparatus 
can endure the torrents of noise from drills, riveters, subways, 
trains, automobiles, and now the thunder of airplanes. 

Conduction deafness, on the other hand, may be caused by 
plugging the external canal of the ear, restricting movements of 
the inner ear. Conduction deafness occurs between the external 
canal and the nerve. The impact of wax in the external canal can 
cause deafness. Removal can bring (Continwed on next Page) 


Smetana (left) and Beethoven (center), suffering nerve deafness, 
could have been helped by modern hearing aids. Modern medicine 
offers help for temporary deafness which struck Mendelssohn (right). 
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THEY CAN HEAR NOW continued 


Ellipfis 


DIPPER | a “miraculous” cure. A catarrhal inflammation in the channel of 
TRUMPET the inner ear also causes deafness. Or an injury to the eardrum 
may have the same effect. 

Luckily, in our time, the habit of boxing children’s ears has 
disappeared. Many a child has suffered through such hasty disci- 
pline. A box on the ear from an angry baggage-master was the 
origin of Edison’s deafness. 

One form of impaired hearing, known as otosclerosis, is com- 
moner than most people think. In otosclerosis the interruption of” 
sound conduction occurs in the auditory ossicles. They are pre- 
vented from moving freely, as they should—a condition similar 
to arthritis in the joints. 

When “fenestration,” an operation which opens a tiny window 
through part of the bony structure of the ear, was first described 
in medical journals, a well-known violinist asked my advice on 
this method of treatment. His hearing was becoming steadily 
worse. Therapy had proved unsuccessful. He was anxious to have 
: : the fenestration operation performed on his left ear. 
CORRUGATED —4 a | knew the history of his case, and was obliged to tell him that 
EAR TRUMPET > - fenestration would not help. He was suffering from an ailment of 
the acoustic nerve, and no good could result from a surgical 
operation. 

In Beethoven’s case a fenestration operation likewise would 
have been to no avail. Beethoven suffered from a degeneration of | 
the acoustic nerve caused by severe typhoid fever in his early 
years. Even today there is no treatment available which would 
have cured his affliction. 

Felix Mendelssohn suffered from temporary deafness. He wrote 
in January 1838 from Leipzig: “I am suffering, as I did four 
years ago, from complete deafness in one ear, with occasional 
pains in the head and neck, etc. The disability in the ear con- 
tinues without interruption, and I have to conduct and play in 
spite of it. | have kept to my room for a fortnight. You may 
imagine my agony, not being able properly to hear either the 
orchestra or my own playing on the piano! Last time it went off 
alter six weeks, and God grant that it may do the same this time, 


WALKING CANE _ 
TRUMPET 


LONG JAPANNED EAR TRUMPET 


MARTINEAU 
HEARING HORN \\ 
\ 


Grenanngg, gas but though I summon up all my courage, I cannot quite help 
CURRIER'S DUPLEX CONVERSATION TUBE being anxious as, till now, in spite of all remedies, there is no 
change, and often I do not even hear people speaking in the ~ 
9 ' 
room. 


Mendelssohn’s temporary deafness could have been quickly and 
decidedly improved by inflating the Eustachian tubes. This method 
of treatment, however, was not known in his time. It was invented 
in 1863 by the Viennese otologist, Adam Politzen. His technique 
of forcing air through the nostrils of a patient at the moment of 
swallowing water or otherwise closing part of the inner throat, 
is still in use. In its up-to-date modifications it is an excellent 
way to cure temporary deafness. There have been a few people 
for whom deafness did not represent stark tragedy. Edison, for — 
example, enjoyed his inner silence, since it helped his concen- 
tration. A famous patron of chamber music, whose musical tastes 
were conservative, weathered the heavy going of dissonant modern 
quartets by removing her hearing aid. 

But for most musicians, unimpaired hearing is a condition of 
. musical enjoyment. Those whose deafness cannot be helped by 
surgery or therapy have recourse to mechanical aids. 

Most primitive of hearing devices is the hand cupped behind 
the ear, to amplify sound waves reaching the auditory canal. 
Old-fashioned ear trumpets used the same principle. 

The modern electronic aid is a miniature personal public address 
system. There are two kinds in general use—the individual 
vacuum-tube instrument, and a group (Continwed on Page 58) 


DOME TRUMPET 


MODERN HEARING AIDS 


Open 


——— 


Today the hard of hearing may participate readily in any 
conversation. Modern hearing aids, like the rectangular ones 
shown at left, no larger than a match case, are not as con- 
spicuous as the "ellipsis otica’’ of the | 7th century (upper left) 
or the other contrivances shown from the late |9th century. 
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Advice from Jussi Bjoerling . . . 


The Metropolitan’s Swedish tenor presents a professional answer for 


Your Vocal Problem 


USSI BJOERLING was born in Stora 

Tuna Dalarna, Sweden. As a boy of 

nine he toured the United States, sing- 
ing in the Bjoerling Quartet with his father 
and two brothers. He made his debut in 
Stockholm at 18, singing Don Ottavio in 
“Don Giovanni.” He made his debut at 
the Metropolitan in November, 1938, sing- 
ing Rodolfo in “La Boheme.” 

Bjoerling’s wife is Anna Lisa Berg, a 
well-known Swedish soprano. This season 
the Bjoerlings made their first joint recital 
appearance in this country. With their 
two sons, they spend winters in New York, 
summers in Sweden. 


Our readers want to know: 


© Our 17-year-old son has a baritone voice 
of pleasing quality, well under control and 
of fair range for his age. However, he has 
trouble getting on pitch and keeping it. He 
is all right when he sings with piano ac- 
companiment, but in his high school choir 
he flats and sharps without realizing it. 
What would cause this trouble, and what 
can be done to correct it? 


—Mrs. E. A. H., North Dakota 
YOUR SON OBVIOUSLY is too young 


to be singing seriously and he needs ear 
training. Solfeggio, or sight reading and 
practice on semi-tones, is a necessity. I 
think, without having heard the boy, that 
he probably lacks good breath support. 
He is forcing the breath when he sharps 
and has not enough breath when he flats. 
Breathing and the knowledge of how to 
use the breath are the basic fundamentals 
of all good singing. 


e Are the following factors detrimental to 
the strength and endurance of a good voice: 
tobacco, alcohol, late hours, lack of physi- 
cal exercise? —S. R., New Mexico 


NONE OF THE ISSUES presented are 
good for a voice. There are numerous cases 
of fine singers who over-indulged in to- 
bacco, such as Jean De Reszke and Caruso, 
and while smoking did not seem to hinder 
them it certainly did not help them. Alco- 
hol is even worse since it can harden and 
destroy tissues even more rapidly than 
smoking. Late hours, I suppose, means 


lack of sleep. Since singing is primarily - 


a physical effort, lack of sleep means a 
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lowered resistance and an inability to sup- 
port tones throughout a performance. Ex- 
ercise, to some degree, should be a neces- 
sity for a singer. Speaking in generalities, 
it boils down to the basic principle of 
moderation in all these habits. 


¢ J am 16, and would like very much to 
begin singing lessons. How.does one select 
a good vocal teacher? I know it is not 
good to sing until you become hoarse, and 
that if you let your voice flow without 
effort, you will not become hoarse. Can 
you explain the sensations of relaxed tone? 
Or can this be learned only through vocal 


lessons? Does sinusitis harm vocal quality? 
—A. E., Minnesota 


SELECTION OF A GOOD vocal teacher 
for a 16-year-old is usually a hit-and-miss 
situation. If your teacher seems to follow 
natural laws and does not resort to props 
for you in attaining certain notes or tones, 
that is one thing in his or her favor. Usu- 
ally at the end of two months’ lessons you 
can have a good idea of whether you are 
improving or not. A relaxed tone can only 
be felt with perfect breath control. Sinus 
trouble can affect the quality of a tone by 
making it too nasal and making the reso- 
nance cavities close, so that the singer in- 
stinctively pushes the breath for resonance. 
This can distort tone and quality. 


e Will you explain the “registers” of a 
voice? When a good singer diminishes tone 
from full-voice to half-voice, the sound 
decreases until it is barely audible. What 
is the difference between this half-voice 
and falsetto? Is it possible to develop the 
falsetto as an integral part of the voice? 


W.S. B., Ohio 
I AM OF THE OPINION that no voice 


has registers. Once a singer begins to be- 
lieve in registers he makes trouble for him- 
self by looking for weaknesses. There 
should never be a break in the scale; it 
should be even from top to bottom of a 
two octave range. Falsetto in Italian means 
false tone. The difference between a falsetto 
and a pianissimo is that the first shows 
more escape of breath and lacks the over- 
tone and floating quality of the pianissimo. 
I am not one of those who believe that a 
falsetto should be acquired or is a neces- 
sity in developing or using a voice. A piano 
or mezzo-voice yes, a falsetto never. 


e I am 19 and have recently started my 
first vocal lessons. I have discovered that 
as I sing up the scale, on any vowel, my 
throat has a tendency to tighten. In such 
a condition I cannot sing a free note. My 
vocal teacher has not succeeded in helping 
me. What should I do? 

W.S., Alberta, Canada 


MY ONLY SUGGESTION is to change 
your vocal teacher. Without actually hear- 
ing you I cannot suggest the trouble but 
it is obvious that you are singing incor- 
rectly now, and if your teacher cannot aid 
you, you will have to find someone else 
who can give you the help you need. 


Jussi Bjoerling (below) in costume for role 
of Duke of Mantua in Verdi's Rigoletto" 
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Rand and Orchestra 


Edited by William D. Revelli 


Some points to remember 


When Choosing a Piccolo 


five questions which I had been asked 
frequently during my years as piccolo- 
player with the San Antonio Symphony. 
Students and directors who came backstage 
were all curious to know about the merits 
of wood vs. silver piccolos; piccolos with sil- 
ver headjoints; the merits of conical bore and 
cylinder bore; how to tell the two apart; and 
whether to choose a piccolo in C or D-flat. 
For my opinion on these matters, readers 
are referred to the May ETUDE. The discus- 
sion continues here with questions which 
cropped up equally often. Here they are: 


ae MONTH in this space I discussed 


Question 6: My band director wants me 
to play piccolo. Will this harm my 
tone quality on the flute? 


THIS QUESTION seems to have haunted 
all flute players at one time or another. My 
answer is that it depends mostly on how you 
practice! If you are going to play piccolo you 
must keep up your daily practice on the flute. 
Don’t abandon one instrument in favor of the 
other; instead, divide your daily practice be- 
tween flute and piccolo. Many players com- 
plain of a feeling of strangeness in shifting 
back and forth between the two instruments. 
The way to overcome this feeling is by prac- 
ticing shifting within your practice period at 
home. Play ten minutes on flute, then ten min- 
utes on piccolo. After that, five minutes on 
one, five minutes on the other... then a 


certain brief passage on one instrument; lay 
it down and play the same passage imme- 


By LAURENCE TAYLOR 


diately on the other! Do this until you feel 
at home with either instrument. 

Many professionals have the inherent fear 
of “spoiling” their flute embouchure by play- 
ing the piccolo. To these I should like to cite 
some of our top-ranking players in the flute 
field. For one, we have John Wummer, solo 
flutist of the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony. Occupying one of the most prominent 
solo flute chairs in the country, Wummer is 
known as an excellent piccolo player, never 
hesitates to play piccolo on radio engage- 
ments during Symphony season. 

Another good example is Harold Bennett, 
solo flutist of the Metropolitan Opera Orches- 
tra, who occupies another of our country’s 
important flute chairs. Before coming to the 
“Met” several years ago as a solo flutist, 
Bennett played solo piccolo in the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and was then considered by 
many as one of the best piccolo players in the 
country. Another example is that of William 
Heim, third flutist of the New York Phil- 
harmonic; he shifts from flute to alto flute to 
piccolo and excels upon all three of them! 


Question 7: What exercises should I 
practice on my piccolo? 


A GOOD MANY of the exercises which 
we have already mastered on the flute will 
prove excellent for piccolo. Moreover, the 
very fact of playing the same studies on both 
instruments will do much to bring the two 
instruments closer together. I would recom- 
mend the following exercises for piccolo: 


One prominent flutist shifts from flute to alto flute to piccolo, excels on all. So it can be 
done even though the instruments differ. Alto flute (above): 32!/, inches. Piccolo: 12!/4. 


Do you know... 


¢ Whether playing the piccolo 
will harm your flute tone? 


What to guard against in 
piccolo practice exercises? 


The advantages of knowing 
how to play the piccolo? 


The do's and don'ts of vibrato? 


Almost all the numbers in the Berbiguier 
“Eighteen Exercises or Etudes for the Flute.” 
and Joachim Andersen’s Op. 41 book of 
studies; also Nos. 1, 4, 6, 7, and 12 in 
Book II of Ernesto Koehler’s Op. 33, “Twelve 
Medium Difficult Exercises.” 

The occasional low C and C-sharp which 
one will meet throughout the above studies, 
keys for which do not exist on the piccolo, 
can either be played an octave higher or 
omitted altogether. One of our American 
manufacturers has recently constructed a pic- 
colo having low C and C-sharp keys; how- 
ever, these tones are extremely weak and 
unless they can be improved tremendously, I 
doubt very much that this innovation will be- 
come general practice in piccolo construction. 

In selecting studies and exercises for pic- 
colo, whether from the books listed above or 
from other flute study material, I would 
suggest the following general warnings: 

1. Don’t practice sustained-tone exercises 
in the low register, inasmuch as the low 
octave on the piccolo blows easily enough and 
no particular embouchure-strengthening is to 
be derived from this sort of practice. 

2. Don’t play too much in the extreme 
high register, as this has a weakening effect 
on the lips; high G or even F above the staff 
are high enough for daily practice. 

3. Don’t play piccolo for too long a period 
without resting; break excessively long exer- 
cises into two or three sections. 

Among the most valuable items for prac- 
tice are the important solo passages from 
standard orchestra and band literature. For 
example, no exercise or study can possibly 
prepare you for the tricky little piccolo pas- 
sage in the Scherzo from Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony. (See cut.) 


There are various books of “difficult pas- 
sages” published for flute. There is almost 
nothing in that line published for piccolo. 
There, I strongly (Continued on Page 56) 
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Tenor or baritone, soprano or alto? 


The answer must be determined by more than range alone 


How to Classify Voices 


By JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 


OMETIMES I THINK there is no sub- 

ject more difficult for the teacher of 

singing and for the choir conductor 
than the classification of voices. In this article, 
we shall classify voices by quality, range and 
lift. Vocal quality and range are familiar 
aspects of singing. I believe, however, the lift 
is not as generally understood. 

Before discussing the lift, let us reflect 
how voices are usually classified. Too many 
young people start singing the wrong part 
because their fathers or mothers sang that 
part before them and they wish to make the 
children over into vocal images of themselves. 
I remember the day when a father who had 
been a good singer brought his son to apply 
for entrance to our college. He told us that 
the son must sing tenor because that was the 
part both he and his father had sung. The 
son was well on the road to completing his 
medical training arid did not want to go to 
a school of music. Above all else he did not 
want to become a tenor because his voice was 


was that he return to medical school. 

False idealization so often influences young 
singers. We are all deeply moved when we 
hear some great artist. But the young singer, 
after such an experience, decides that he wants 
to sing exactly like that artist. He attempts 
to sing the same part and tries to model his 
voice from the phonograph records of that 
artist. An imitation is always an imitation. 
_ Since we cannot hear our own voices, we must 
_ be willing to trust the judgment of those who 
-can hear with discriminating ears. Such per- 
' sons classify voices by the quality of the voice, 
_ by the range of the voice and by what the old 
Italian masters called “registers” or “breaks.” 


SOME VOICES CAN BE immediately clas- 
sified by their quality or timbre. Such are the 
exceptions, however. Most of us are not so 
fortunate and must work to achieve natural- 
ness in our voices. 

Many women who think they are sopranos 
are certain they are first sopranos. In one day 
I heard over 300 young singers from one state 
who were members of their all-state choir. I 
took a day to make sure each singer was sing- 
_ing the right part. I heard one beautiful young 
voice trying to sing first soprano when she 
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certainly baritone. The only possible decision 


had a glorious dramatic soprano voice, but of 
course it had not yet matured. I placed her 
in the first alto part. That afternoon both the 
father and mother were waiting to see me. 
“My daughter has a ‘coloratura’ voice. You 
must put her in the first soprano section, be- 
cause that is the best section.” 

Coloratura voices are rare as first sopranos. 
The truth is that sopranos wish to sing first 
soprano either because they cannot read 
music, or because vanity makes them feel that 
the word first is more important than the 
word second. Personally I believe that the 
soprano sections of our American choirs pro- 
duce the most unpleasant sounds and are usu- 
ally the weakest sections. 


‘BASSES AND CONTRALTOS also try to 
change the timbre of their voices so that they 
may be impressive with their bass and con- 
tralto quality. The result is in almost all cases 
a sad, lugubrious quality that keeps these sec- 
tions almost always out of tune, The tenor 
has his own vanity, and so he tries to sing 
with what may be termed a “necktie” quality, 
singing as if someone were trying to choke 
him to death with his necktie. 

The quality the average choir singer uses 
can give us much insight as to the correct 
classification of his voice. The recognition of 
quality is part of voice classification but not 
the whole. 

Using range alone to classify voices is also 
dangerous. A pure coloratura voice will often 
have good low tones. If in her early youth 
the. coloratura has been able to read music 
well, she is too often placed in the alto sec- 
tion. Likewise a pure contralto voice will also 
have a good high voice, but if she can’t read 
music she will in all probability be found in 
the first soprano section. 

It is a well-known fact that the great tenor 
Caruso and the great baritone Scotti had al- 
most identical ranges. Caruso’s low F was as 
good as Scotti’s low F. Scotti’s high C was 
as good as Caruso’s high C. Night after night 
these two great artists sang together in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, each one singing 
the majority of the time in the part that was 
for him the most comfortable range of his 
voice. 

They knew they were right. They knew 


where their lifts were—not because of the 
range of their voices. Knowing the range 
helps, but it is not the final consideration. 
We can only classify voices accurately, (1) 
when we decide whether the quality is abso- 
lutely natural, or affected; (2) when we con- 
cede that the range in most voices is rather 
wide and does not tell us too much about 
ciassification; and (3) when we learn to rec- 
ognize the lift in the voice. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, a student of 
the elder Lamperti, graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity, having had there a particular interest 
in psychology. When he finished college he 
found his real place in life in singing. He 
became one of the Metropolitan’s great bassos 
and later the General Manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. When he started 
teaching singing his studies in psychology 
convinced him that the words “register” and 
“break” were not constructively correct. So 
it was he who first used the word “lift.” He 
used this word because he felt that it. most 
adequately described what should happen in 
the individual’s thinking at the place in the 
voice where the break or ehange in register 
seemed to be. He first advanced the idea that 
the use of the knowledge of lifts with the 
knowledge of quality and the knowledge of 
range of the individual voice gave absolute 
certainty in classifying the individual voice. 


HE LIFT is a place in the range of the 

voice where it is necessary to use less 
breath. The lift is the place where the voice 
becomes easier to produce, and where the 
singer senses a spontaneous buoyancy in as- 
cending scales. At this place the singer can 
find correct and natural pronunciation through 
his own mental activity. The realization that 
the lift exists helps the singer to know that 
tones that are mistakenly called high tones 
are more easily produced than the so-called 
low tones. 

The study of acoustics proves to us that 
fast vibrations are created with less effort than 
slow vibrations. The keys in the treble part 
of the piano require less pressure to produce 
the sound from the strings than do the keys 
in the lower or bass part of the piano. The 
violinist uses less physical activity in playing 
than does a double bass player. The same is 
true in singing. The coloratura soprano uses 
much less physical strength when singing than 
does the basso profundo, In over 28 years of 
touring with the Westminster Choir, rarely 
have any of my first sopranos fainted, but I 
always have to watch my second basses. This 
seems strange when one realizes that great 
basses are usually giants and coloratura so- 
pranos are usually (Continued on Page 51) 
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WU iolinist’s Forum 


How to Play 


Octaves in Tune 


The only “trick” is to practice 


octaves slowly. carefully and consistently 


By HAROLD BERKLEY 


e | am 15 years old and have been taking 
violin lessons six years. I am not studying now 
as my father can’t afford it. My big problem 
is that I cannot play octaves well. When I go 
into the third position or up higher they go 
out of tune. | have worked a lot on the octave 
studies in Kruetzer and the last one in Kayser, 
but they don’t seem to improve. Can you give 
me some good advice? Is there a special trick 
to playing octaves? —F. R. H., Illinois 


There is no “special trick.” Learning 
to play octaves well is a matter of practice. 

It may well be that you have not practiced 
your octaves slowly enough. You know, | am 
sure, that intervals get gradually narrower as 
one ascends the fingerboard and gradually 
wider as one descends. In the playing of oc- 
taves, the first and fourth fingers have to 
adjust themselves to these slight changes. 
This adjusting must finally be made auto- 
matically, but it cannot be made so at first. 
In the earlier stages of study, octaves must 
be played with careful deliberation, so that 
each finger may feel the distance it has to 
move. This does not mean that the fingers 
should move separately; they should move 
together and as a team, though the fourth 
finger must move a fractionally smaller dis- 
tance than the first. 

This brings up an important point. Most 
of the easier octave studies are written as 
broken octaves, but it is not the best way to 
study them. Good results are obtained more 
quickly if such studies are practiced with the 
octaves unbroken. This method trains the 
two fingers to work as a unit, and further- 
more gives the player time—if he is practicing 
slowly enough—to hear which note of the in- 
terval is too sharp or too flat. But bear this 
point in mind: it does you no good to adjust 
a faulty octave and then go ahead. You must 
go back and make the shift correctly. If it 
is not right the second time, then you should 
make it over and over again until you have 
played it accurately several times. 
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Another thought occurs to me: possibly you 
allow the left hand to stiffen when you play 
octaves. If so, the fourth finger will not be 
flexible enough to change its distance from 
the first finger as you shift up or down. The 
upper note will usually be too high when 
you ascend and too low when you come down. 
Try playing with a lighter finger-grip for a 
week or two. Grip from the knuckles of the 
hand only, and not from the entire hand. 
You will soon find out if this helps. When 
your fingers are doing their job accurately, 
the finger pressure can be increased. 

It might be a good idea to put aside 
Kreutzer and Kayser for the time being, and 
work on the octave exercises in Sevcik’s 
Preparatory Double-Stops, Op. 9. The earlier 
exercises are quite easy, but they become 
progressively more difficult. 

The playing of octaves calls for no special 
talent. To perfect them, it is necessary only 
to practice consistently, with careful ear. 


e | very often have difficulty sustaining a 
long soft note high up on the E-string. For 
example, the last E-flat in the Sarasate ver- 
sion of the E-flat Nocturne of Chopin. My 
bow does not tremble, but the tone breaks as 
I get near the point, or else disappears com- 
pletely. Can you tell me what I am doing 


wrong? —C. J. Oregon 


Without hearing you play it is difficult 
for me to say what is wrong, but my guess is 
that the trouble lies in the tilt of the bow stick. 
Very probably you are letting the stick tilt 
more and more away from the bridge as you 
approach the point, at the same time allowing 
the right hand to droop down from the wrist. 

Trying to obtain a pianissimo tone in this 
way is quite usual, but it is not sound tech- 
nique, for luck enters into things a great deal 
more than it should. 

A much more certain method is to drop the 
right wrist very gradually as the stroke is 
drawn, so that when you reach the point, the 
wrist is still level with the frog of the bow 


and not above it. This has the desirable tend- 
ency to tilt the stick slightly towards you, a 
tendency that should be encouraged by roll- 
ing the stick very gently between the thumb 
and fingers. For a sustained high note, the 
bow should be drawn close to the bridge, and 
the stick tilted a little towards the player for 
the last six inches of the stroke. There will be 
small likelihood that a tone so drawn will 
either break or fail. Moreover, the diminuendo 
can be easily and finely controlled. 


¢ I am wondering how soon a pupil can be 
taught shifting, When I was a student I 
was kept in the first position for three years 
before going to the third. I have been giving 
my pupils two years of first position, but I 
wonder if all this preparation is necessary. 
Could shifting to the third position be brought 
in earlier? —Miss C. F., New York 


Your instinct is quite right—shifting can 
and often should be introduced much earlier. 

It is a question of ear. The better the ear, 
the sooner the pupil can be allowed to shift. 
A gifted student can be taught shifting as 
soon as he can play in tune in the first posi- 
tion with all four fingers. Provided, that is, 
that his hand position is sound. And he does 
not need to be confined to the third position. 

As soon as your pupil is ready, give him 
exercises such as the following: 


: 4 ee ee 
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With these as a beginning, you can easily in- 


vent other and more complicated exercises. 
You should also re-finger some of his easier 
first-position pieces so that he can use them 
in the third position. 

I have given only first-finger shifts, but the 
pupil should have similar exercises for the 
second, third, and fourth fingers. Fourth- 
finger shifts are particularly valuable, for they 
will quickly strengthen that weak finger. 

When a pupil is learning to shift to the fifth 
position, it is particularly important to watch 
the shaping of his hand; the hand should be 
sufficiently around the shoulder of the violin 
so that the fourth finger can be placed on 
the string without undue effort. 
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The Bach Festival Choir of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, under the direction of Ifor Jones, will 
be one of the attractions scheduled during June 19-23 for the AGO Convention in Boston. 


The A.G.O. Assembles 


: Its 


N EVENT OF INTEREST to all U. S. 
organists will be the National Bien- 
nial Convention of the American Guild 

of Organists scheduled to take place in Boston 
on the 19th to 23rd of this month. 

For the benefit of organists from all parts 
of the country, the convention will offer a 
‘survey of latest developments in the field. All 
‘sorts of new instruments will be demonstrated 
-by leading organists. There will be electric 
‘organs, electronic organs, and pipe organs 
‘ranging in size from one or two stops to mon- 
‘ster installations with more than a hundred. 

The lineup of convention events will keep 
delegates on the move. Fred Waring will con- 
‘duct a “choral workshop,” revealing tricks of 
‘the trade which he uses for his famous glee 
club. The Boston “Pops” Orchestra will pre- 
sent an “AGO Night,” with Arthur Fiedler 
conducting and E. Power Biggs as soloist. Dr. 
A. T. Davison will discuss “The Choir of the 
Future.” There will be a Bach Festival by the 
‘Bethlehem Choir, Ifor Jones conducting; a 
service of Gregorian music, by Everett Tit- 
‘comb and the Schola Cantorum; Stravinsky’s 
ass, performed by the St. Cecelia Society, 
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biennial convention in Boston 


offers a crowded calendar of stimulating events 


By ALEXANDER McCURDY 


and the Schoenberg Organ Variations. 

There will be solo and duet recitals by 
many AGO members, including Virgil Fox, 
Dr. Fritz Heitmann, Catherine Crozier, Har- 
old Friedell, Arthur Poister, Robert Owen, 
Fenner Douglass, Lawrence Moe, Mary Crow- 
ley Vivian, and this writer. 

Altogether the event promises to be both 
diverting and a worthwhile exchange of ideas, 
in keeping with the nature and purpose of 
the American Guild of Organists. 


‘ 


IN ITS MORE THAN 50 years of exist- 
ence, the AGO has made many practical con- 
tributions to American musical life. Most 
noteworthy is the marked improvement it 
has brought about in standards of organ play- 
ing and choral conducting. 

Model services have been presented in many 
parts of the country: festival services have 
been performed by combined choirs, some- 
times with orchestra; recitals have been played 
by resident organists and visitors, including 
many foreign virtuosi. Lectures and round- 
table discussions have been arranged by AGO 
headquarters and chapter committees. 


Organist’s Page 


Examinations for certificates are the mosi 
important work of the Guild. Standards are 
high, and demand careful preparation. The 
highest Guild examination, that for a Fellow- 
ship, is one of the most comprehensive given 
in any branch of music. Its successful com- 
pletion is a mark of achievement. To date. 
338 organists have passed the Fellowship ex- 
aminations, 1,045 those for Associateship. 
and 49 those for Choirmaster. 

The overall result of the Guild examinations 
has been an impressive advance by members 
in all-around musicianship, particularly in the 
field of music theory, so necessary to the 
efficient organist and choirmaster. 

The Guild also has done notable work in 
the standardizing of organ consoles. Organ 
builders have conferred with Guild commit- 
tees, whose practical suggestions have resulted 
in many improvements. When instruments are 
“built to AGO specifications,” builders now 
point out the fact with pride. 


HROUGHOUT its half-century of exist- 
ence, the Guild has striven for a better 
understanding between clergy, organists and 
laymen—essential in achieving a worshipful 
and artistic church service. The Guild’s own 
position was made clear in a declaration, is- 


sued on April 13, 1896: 


“We believe that the office of music in 
Christian Worship is a Sacred Oblation be- 
fore the Most High. 

“We believe that they who are set as Choir- 
masters and as Organists in the House of 
God ought themselves to be persons of devout 
conduct, teaching the ways of earnestness to 
the Choirs committed to their charge. 

“We believe that the unity of purpose and 
fellowship of life between Ministers and 
Choirs should be everywhere established and 
maintained. 

“We believe that at all times and in all 
places it is meet, right, and our bounden duty 
to work and to pray for the advancement of 
Christian Worship in the holy gifts of 
strength and nobleness; to the end that the 
Church may be purged of her blemishes, that 
the minds of men may be instructed, that the 
honor of God’s House may be guarded in our 
time and in the time to come. 

“Wherefore we do give ourselves with rev- 
erence and humility to these endeavors, offer- 
ing up our works in the Name of Him, with- 
out Whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy. 

Amen.” 


This non-profit organization is an example 
of what can be achieved by the devoted labor 
of serious artists. 

“Ride — hitchhike — fly — come by pogo 
stick,” reads an engaging announcement by 
the Guild, “to the 20th National AGO Con- 
vention; Boston, June 19-23, 1950.” After 
all, the announcement adds, “Bach walked 
200 miles to hear Buxtehude!” 
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CHOPIN: 


A MASTER LESSON BY GUY MAIER 


Waltz in A-Flat Major, Op. 69, No. 1 


USICIANS CRINGE whenever some- 
M one tacks a spurious title to a mas- 

terpiece; but the public dotes on such 
sentimental labels. On the manuscript of his 
Sonata Opus 27, No. 2, Beethoven wrote 
“Quasi Una Fantasia.” Audiences know it 
only as the “Moonlight” Sonata. Does anyone 
ever refer to his Sonata in F Minor, Opus 57? 
Of course not; it’s the “Appassionata.” Cho- 
pin’s whirling little D-flat Waltz is doomed 
to live forever as the “Minute” Waltz, which 
would be appropriate enough if the public 
pronounced it my-newt. Even the title of 
Chopin’s Fantaisie-Impromptu was concocted 
by a publisher with an eye to sales. 

I have often wondered why Chopin’s in- 
triguing little Waltz in A-flat, Opus 69, No. 1, 
escaped a label, for it offers ample justifica- 
tion for a romantic title. The simplest waltz 
of all, it is an ideal assignment for students 
after a few of the short, easy preludes. Its 
forlorn, descending chromatics portray per- 
fectly the composer’s aching heart when he 
wrote it as a Farewell to the only woman he 
ever wanted to marry—Maria Wodzinska, 
lovely young daughter of a noble and influen- 
tial Polish family. When he was 18, Frederic 
gave lessons in Warsaw to little Maria, then 
a pretty dark-eyed child. He did not set eyes 
on her again until many years later when he 
spent a week in Dresden visiting her parents, 
Count and Countess Wodzinski. The moment 
he saw her Frederic was dazzled by her charm, 
for Maria was transformed into a beautiful 
young lady, mature beyond her years, a good 
singer, pianist, excellent painter and fine lin- 
guist. Chopin was so captivated that he forgot 
everyone else in Dresden. During these days 
he and Maria wandered blissfully through the 
quiet, shaded streets and into the cool parks 
and museums, while at night Frederic impro- 
vised and played endlessly until the chimes 
of the Cathedral struck late hours. Not only 
Maria but the entire Wodzinski family was 
entranced by Chopin. 


AFTER A WEEK he had to leave for Paris. 
The night before he spent composing. Next 
day just before stage-coach time, Frederic 
came to Maria to say goodbye. Tenderly he 
offered her his farewell gift, the manuscript 
of this waltz. As he played it Maria wept as 
she heard the heavy-hearted theme. After a 
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brief, merry Mazurka (measures 33-48) Cho- 
pin repeated the tearful melody. Through 
measures 65 and 80 (and twice later) the 
chimes of the Cathedral sound the hour. An 
arriving carriage is heard (measures 81-88) 
. . . later (measures 97-104) it drives away 
. . . finally the pathetic tune returns. On the 
manuscript Frederic wrote, “For Maria, Sep- 
tember 1835.” 


LATER, CHOPIN PROPOSED +to Maria. 
She accepted, but stipulated that he must ob- 
tain her parents’ consent. After many despair- 
ing months of correspondence during which 
Maria at first wrote only cold postscripts to 
her mother’s letters and finally no word at all, 
the family refused permission for the union. 
Chopin, ill and disillusioned, took all the let- 
ters from the Wodzinskis and a rose which 
Maria had given him in Dresden, put them 
in an envelope, tied them with a pink ribbon, 
and wrote on it, “My Misery.” 


THE FAREWELL WALTZ 


I’m not proposing to call the piece the 
“Misery” Waltz, but it might well be named 
the “Farewell” or the “Adieu.” It is often 
erroneously called “Waltz in F Minor” per- 
haps because its lonely first theme wanders 
about for a few measures without a key until 
it adopts and clings to A-flat Major. 

To play it sensitively the student must 
choose a good slow-waltz tempo (about J-196 ) 
and must be careful never to let the waltz 
rhythm bog down. To sense the rhythmical 
pulse, first play the left hand accompaniment 
with both hands, as in Example 1. 

Be sure the waltz rhythm “lifts” on the 
second beat of each measure . . . afterward 
play it with the left hand as written in Ex- 
ample 2. 

Does it still “lift”? Are you careful always 


to depress damper pedal on “one” and _ re- 
lease it on “two”? This pedal changing pat- 
tern is the rule for most waltzes. 

Play measures one and two richly, measures 
three and four more softly and freely. Don’t 
crescendo much or play too loudly in meas- 
ures five to eight. The answering phrase 
(measure nine-16) is a subtle and exquisite 
variation of measures one to eight . . . use 
much soft pedal . . . hesitate slightly on the 
B-flat in measure nine and take time after 
the tear-splash in measure 11. In his compo- 
sitions Chopin uses such sixteenth’ (or thirty- 
second or sixty-fourth) rests hundreds of 
times to indicate brief rhythmical hold-ups 
or fermate. Again in measures 13-15 make 
only a gentle crescendo. 

At measure 17 play even more softly and 
despairingly—as if Chopin could scarcely en- 
dure such a poignant parting. Let the “tears” 
in measure 27 crescendo slightly, the diminu- 
endo, as in Example 3. 

Be sure to rest again after the top G-flat. 
That upward flow of tears is just to prove 
music can defy the law of gravity! 

Play the Mazurka section (measures 33-48) 
slightly faster (  J_j59 ++) and practice it 
long and firmly with separate hands. The 
left hand must sound especially solid with 
slight stress on third beats. Its inner theme 
must ring out clearly (see Example 4). 

The right hand of the Mazurka sings capri- 
ciously. Play the high C’s in measures 42, 44 
and 46 with a light bounce and take plenty 
of time (there’s that sixteenth rest again! ) 
after those C’s. 

To prepare for that single, magical return- 
ing measure (48) begin the ritardando in 
measure 47, overhold the top F. (measure 48), 
then proceed smoothly a tempo but not too 
forza. 

Guard against jerkiness and pushed rhythm 
in the “Cathedral bell” (Continued on Page 51) 
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No. 24477 Sonata 


Giuseppe Sarti was born in Faenza in 1729 and died in Berlin in 1802. Like many Italian musicians of his time,he traveled wide- 
ly. He held important posts in Berlin, Copenhagen, St.Petersburg, Venice,and Milan. His numerous operas were extremely popular 
in his time. Today he is remembered mainly for the charming aria,‘Lungi dal caro bene?’ This Sonatais one of the very few works 
which Sarti wrote for keyboard instruments. Stylistically it is related to the sonatas of Domenico Scarlatti.Grade 4. 


GIUSEPPE SARTI 
Transcribed and edited by 
Allegro G. Francesco Malipiero 
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Master Lesson on the interpretation of this work. Grade 5. 
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This graceful waltz is one of two comprising the composer’s Opus 69 not published until after his death. Elsewhere in this issue 
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BPs «hates Gavotte and Musette 


Borrowing antique dance forms of the 18th century, the composer here has cast a contemporary musical thought ina classic mold, 
A brilliant and effective display piece. Grade 6, 
Allegretto scherzando (d= 60) FREDERIC C. HAHR 
4 Cate 4 
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(or current) of air from his 
aphragm to his lips and on into 
> instrument—without any quiv- 
ng or shaking. This is what we 
ll straight tone. It is the hardest 
ng for the young flutist to mas- 
*; it is also the basis for all fur- 
ar development of tonal quality, 
riation, and color. 

‘Later on, flute tone demands in- 
tite shadings (largely produced 
- a good vibrato), but all that 
ust wait until basic straight tone 
full, free, pure, and controlled. 
When straight tone is sure, the 
ibrato may be clarified by a com- 
Ptent vocal teacher, for its prin- 
ple is the same that governs the 
illest, freest vibration of the hu- 
an voice. Indeed, the flute should 
ng, quite as the voice does. This 
eans that the exact middle of 
ch tone must be reached by the 
ll, free vibration of well-sup- 
orted breath. The hearer should 
sver be aware, however, of any 
remolo shaking! 


THE VARIOUS COLORS and 
iadings of tone are, of course, 
overned by the demands of the 
assages to be played. And the 
utist must be ready for all of 
vem. He must practice for hard 
me, soft tone, dark tone, and 
right tone. He does this by means 
{ his breath, as the singer does. 
thanging the speed of the vibrato 
‘so makes possible infinite tonal 
fects and combinations. But the 
stual tonal color depends less on 
‘ints than on accuracy of the inner 
earing. 

The flute is perhaps the oldest 
astrument known to’ man, devel- 
ping, as it has, from the early 
nepherd’s reed. We hear of the 
ute in the Bible, and we know 
aat the Greeks were proficient in 
is use. In 1830, however, the flute 


MASTER YOUR FLUTE TONE 
(Continued from Page 15) 


took a new lease on life when 


Boehm perfected the modern in- | 


strument we know. And the mod- 
ern flute is richly rewarding, both 
artistically and commercially. 

A generation ago, the flute 
ranked among the rarer instru- 
ments (as compared with violins 
and pianos). Today, there are over 
30,000 amateur flutists in the U. S., 
while the ranks of the _profes- 
sionals are constantly increasing. 
And sex is no barrier to good flute 
positions in orchestras. 


SYMPHONIC organizations are 
most receptive to inquiries from 
flutists who really know their busi- 
ness. Also, jazz bands are includ- 
ing flutes. Twenty years ago, a 
flute in a dance band would have 
been an oddity. Today, many 
saxophone players are required to 
double on the flute. 


And the flute has a rich litera- | 


ture. The best examples of fine 
flute music come from classic and 
modern composers. Bach wrote 
much for the flute, as did most of 
the composers of his day. The 
moderns (from Ravel on) have 
also given us enchanting flute 
works. But between these two 
periods, the instrument was neg- 
lected. We find but little outstand- 
ing flute music in the purely Ro- 
mantic period. 

A youngster can look forward 
to an interesting and rewarding 
career on the flute—provided he 
makes himself a good player and 
a good musician. As a musician, 
he must master the same knowl- 
edge, the same skills that form the 
background of any devoted vir- 
tuoso. As a player, he does him- 
self the best service by mastering 
good straight tone and working 
from there for quality and color. 

Tue Enp 


“And now for Hora Staccata” 
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WHAT IS SINGING? 


(Continued from Page 14) 


sound merely by moving air more 
quickly, he will only succeed in 
making the sound more breathy; 
he is putting the cart before the 
horse. The long messa di voce of 
the old school is possible only 
when the larynx leads the breath. 
And as the laryngeal pressure (i.e. 
approximation) becomes progres- 
sively firmer through the duration 
of the swell, the sensation is that 
of a squeeze of the larynx, and 
never of a push of the breath. This 
agrees with Bonci’s description of 
singing as being “like squeezing 
paint out of a tube,” and Caruso’s 
“controlled squeeze.” 


Steadiness of Sound. This 
is the last elementary demand 
made by music upon the human 
voice, and I have placed it in 


bold letters because it is_ that 
vanished characteristic of the 
voice which is alluded to in 


the first part of this article. Even 
the Italians themselves lead with the 
breath today, and it is only the 
eminent suitability of their lan- 
guage to the purposes of “breath 
singing” which keeps them perma- 
nently in the forefront. It is no 
exaggeration to say that no pair 
of modern ears under the age of 
30 years has ever heard a com- 
pletely steady vocal tone in an 
actual performance. 

Steadiness is a matter of main- 
taining that equilibrium of the 
two energies concerned (air com- 
pression opposed by resistance of 
larynx) which was discussed above 
under the heading “Quality of 
Sound.” Whenever the equilibrium 
is perfect the sound will be per- 
fectly steady, always provided that 
there is no trembling of any part 
of the articulator mechanism, e.g. 
the tongue, the uvula or the lower 
jaw. It is, however, advisable to 
reiterate with some emphasis the 
part played by the ascending dia- 
phragm in the maintenance of equi- 
librium. Any method of breath 
control which robs the diaphragm 
of its power, by ascending, to 
maintain a steady weight of air 
compression at the larynx, will 


infallibly result in unsteady tone. 

Abdominal breathing, the drop- 
ping of the chest, an outward or 
downward thrust upon either the 
lower or upper abdominal muscles, 
all these have the effect of pre- 
venting the ascent of the dia- 
phragm, and so starving the in- 
strument of the compression which 
is essential for the maintenance of 
mechanical equilibrium. The prac- 
tice of by far the great majority 
of modern singers is, by leading 
with the breath, to cause an air 
loss far in excess of what is neces- 
sary. They then seek to remedy a 
bad position by starving the larynx 
of compression, through holding 
the diaphragm down, thus making 
things much worse. 

The result is the horde of bleaty 
tenors, vibratory sopranos and 
contraltos and wobbly bases and 
baritones which infests our con- 
cert-halls and opera-houses. It is 
not their fault; how can they do 
better when they have been taught 
to do the very things which make 
the voice shake? 

It was this ability to sing a tone 
which was one hundred percent 
steady, the capacity to maintain an 
exact equilibrium which evoked 
that vanished characteristic of the 
soprano voice which died with Des- 
tinnova and Tetrazzini, the last 
two sopranos of the old school to 
possess it. 

We have now reached the end 
of our voyage of discovery, and 
can proceed to formulate an exact 
definition of that art of singing 
which, and which alone, can be 
classified as a branch of the greater 
art of music: 


The Art of Singing, in its 
technical aspect, consists of a con- 
tinuous vocal gesture of the larynx, 
in which the tone-vowel is con- 
ceived as a unity: which is un- 
broken for the duration of each 
phrase or section of a phrase: and 
which is accompanied by a simul- 
taneous but independent action of 
the articulator whereby words are 
imposed upon the sound, 

THE END 
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ask him to repeat an explanation, will give you his attention. 
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1 the petite side—for example, 
ily Pons. 

When we study acoustics we ac- 
tpt the law that fast vibrations 
‘e easier to produce than slow 
brations. If we accept this law 
e must accept the conclusion that 
»-called high tones in the singing 
vice are easier to produce than 
e so-called low tones. 


HEN THE AVERAGE 
singer sings what he calls 
high tone he “reaches” for it, 
‘ther sharping the pitch or never 
‘taining it at all. The same type 
* singer in singing the low tones 
‘ies to depress his whole vocal 
sechanism to produce this low 
me and usually flats the pitch. 
The musical notation that has 
ome to us through the centuries 
for the eye and must be retrans- 
ted for the ear if we are to make 
susic. The symbol of a quarter 
ote on the first line above the 
aff is called “high A.” In reality 
is symbol must be translated to 
ie listener through a vibration 
‘hich comes to him through the 
ir at a rate of 880 vibrations per 
econd. When this note is played 
y the pianist he never reaches up 
bove the piano to play it. The 
thole scale is on one level. The 
ame should be true with the 
uman voice. The scale is in the 
vice box. When a singer sings the 
ote on the second line below the 
‘aff he is not singing a tone that 
low, but a vibration that is 
ower than the A on the first line 
bove the staff. The tone on the 


ections (measures 65-80 and 
iter). Play these about — J.i33 
md ring out the chimes over the 


Ex.5 
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HOW TO CLASSIFY VOICES 
(Continued from Page 23) 


second line below the staff has 
only 220 vibrations per second. 
Therefore, because it is so much 
slower it is harder to produce. 

If the singer and conductor 
can accept the fact that music is 
horizontal flow, not vertical flow, 
they will quickly find tensions leav- 
ing the singer’s throat, develop- 
ing a new coordination between 
his body and the voice that he 
gives forth. To achieve this co- 
ordination it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the singer and conductor 
understand lifts. The understand- 
ing of lifts makes the whole prob- 
lem of voice much simpler. It 


means that on the note where the 
lift occurs the singer must use a 
modified pronunciation that will 
in turn require much less mental 
pressure. Because less mental pres- 
sure is used, less breath will be 
used, less oxygen will be used, 
vocal tensions will leave and fear 
of high tones will disappear. With 
the loss of fear in producing so- 
called high tones the singer will 
suddenly find that he has new free- 


CHOPIN MASTER LESSON 
(Continued from Page 26) 


inner voices. I think of the pas- 
sage as shown in Example 5. 

Stress the D-flats gently like dis- 
tant bells . . . play the staccato 
like soft, “fat” pizzicato. 

The arriving carriage (measures 
81-87) creates excitement. Acceler- 
ando and crescendo until measure 
87... hold back in measure 83 
... play the bell repetition (meas- 
ures 97-104) with progressive di- 
minuendo and a slight ritardando 
in measure 104... keep the last 
chimes and the final return of the 
theme within piano and pianissimo 
limits (soft pedal!). Practice the 
tricky “tear” passage (measure 
123) in slow and fast sections to 


dom in producing his low voice. 


YOUNG PEOPLE possess so 
much physical exuberance that 
often they enjoy these muscular 
tensions which cause the local 
effort in the muscles around the 
vocal cords. Such individuals 
should run two or three miles or 
play a couple of sets of tennis 
before they take their voice lesson 
or come to choir rehearsal. Sing- 
ing necessarily demands a power- 
ful body, but the application of 
power is not directly through the 
muscles. It is applied through the 
mind. The individual who gets his 
joy from muscular tension and 
physical distortion will perhaps 
not enjoy singing when he first 
finds that the realm of vocal art 
uses the body only as an instru- 
ment, controlled by the mind and, 
we hope, by a strong imagination 
and a deep spiritual understand- 
ing. When a voice is classified cor- 
rectly and obeys the laws that are 
centered around the lifts, artistry 
begins to develop. The singer 
makes the wonderful discovery that 
art in singing is based upon the 
creation of a beautiful line. He 
will also quickly learn that good 
ensemble work depends on balance 
and proportion in the weaving to- 
gether of these lines. His creative 
powers will suddenly begin to un- 
fold and new experiences in the 
whole realm of living will be his. 

THE END 
(Dr, Williamson’s next article on 
choral singing will appear in the 


September ETUDE.) 


assure clear articulation. (See 


Example 6.) 


By this time your own feelings 
will probably match the Wodzin- 
skis’ . . . Maria wrote Frederic a 
few days later that when she 
played the little waltz to her dis- 
consolate family—grouped about 
the living room after Chopin’s de- 
parture—they indulged in a long 
emotional binge. All wept incon- 
solably for hours! 
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available to talented students from the begin- 
ning of their studies. 


FALL SEMESTER BEGINS SEPTEMBER 11 


Lakefront location. Dormitory accommodations at mod- 
erate cost. Degree courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Cello, Wind Instruments, Public School Music, Conducting, 
Theory, Composition, Courses for Veterans under G.I. Bill 
of Rights. 


For free catalog write Arthur Wildman, Musical Director, 
1014 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 


SHERWOOD mst sooo 


Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


21st year. Address Box 1113, Austin, Tex. 


win one of SOO vaLUABLE PRIZES! 


Read about the big Presser contest on the inside front cover 
of this issue . then fill in and mail this coupon NOW! 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Please send me information and prices on the following: 
— Piano Teachers Catalog — Books of all publishers 
— Best-Selling Piano Music (Fiction. General. Music) 
Catalog — Children's Vinylite Records 
— Best-Selling Instr., Band and | __ Music and Record Cabinets 


Orch. Music Catalog — Music career cases, stands, 
— Best-Selling Choral and ot 


Cracnmsic Resclog — Handy teaching aids 


ia Se Deh Rel aN — Musical Toys and Novelties 


Catalog ; : ‘ ‘ 
— Record Catalogs and Sup- | — China—with musical motifs 
Music awards and prizes 


plements (33-1/3, 45, 78 =a 
rpm) — Fashion jewelry by Coro 


Name 


Address 
City & State 
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ATHLETES AT THE KEYBOARD 


(Continued from Page 17) 


rhythm. Every sport has fine points 
that require delicate and varied 
controls on the part of the per- 
former. Some players are more 
resourceful than others, in that 
they can do all things well. Others 
are limited. A good home-run hit- 
ter is not necessarily a good bunter, 
and in golf some very good drivers 
have trouble adjusting themselves 
to putting. 

Some pianists achieve their best 
tone quality while they are playing 
softly. Other more dramatic pian- 
ists, who are strong on muscular 
power, lack the finesse to play 
soft poetic passages. 

In any activity requiring a high 
grade of muscular skill, whether 
it be piano playing or sports, the 
individual who wants to become 
proficient can develop his skill 
only through practice. The young 
piano student who engages in some 
sport will readily admit the need 
for practice in his sport and will 
even boast of the time and effoft 
he devotes to it. With a little good- 
humored reasoning, the piano 
teacher may transfer this enthusi- 
asm to practice at the keyboard. 


NUMBER of my pupils have 
told me how the study of 
piano has helped them in becoming 
better at their respective sports. 
To those who are high-strung and 
tense at the keyboard, I have sug- 
gested a more calm and balanced 
attitude. To those who are inclined 
to make frenzied motions, I have 
suggested slower and smoother mo- 
tions. My students have told me 
that they have applied these same 
attitudes to their golf playing, and 
this has given them greater pleas- 
ure, and improved their score. 
Athletes engaging in competitive 
sports have temperamental qual- 
ities that remind you of pianists. 
Some are calm under pressure. 
They are the so-called “money 
players.” Others are high-strung, 
and yet self-possessed. Like the 
pianist who is preparing for a 
concert, they train themselves to 
a high point of perfection, and 
are keyed up to give their best. 
They have the competitive tempera- 
ment, and the courage to face an 
ordeal and master it. Some athletes, 
like some concert pianists, suffer 
the pangs of nervousness before 
an important appearance; but they 
have learned to master their nerves 
and give a stunning performance, 
Athletes, like pianists, grow stale 
when they over-practice or over- 


play. They fall into a “slump. 
Their coordination suffers, and t 
more they try to correct things th 
worse things get. The best cur 
is a rest. When mind, nerves. an 
muscles have been refreshed, th 
former skill comes back. 


IT IS INTERESTING to not 
the two different types of pupil 
so far as skill is concerned. Som 
have a natural aptitude, an inbor 
gift, for falling into right muscula 
patterns. Others, the student typ 
who may not be so naturally gifte 
and lack the intuitive sense, may§ 
have the compensating virtue o 
being able to work out a solution 
In sports we find some natura’s 
as Jack Dempsey in boxing an 
Babe Ruth in baseball, as oppose 
to the student type, Gene Tunney, 
and Ty Cobb. 

Every piano teacher has noticed 
among his pupils that some do wel. 
because almost subconsciously they 
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When a composer informs 
us that he has devised a 
"program" for his music, | 
say: ''First let me hear 
whether you have created 
beautiful music—then tell 
me what it means.” 

—Robert Schumann 


fall into the correct way of playing. 
One of these may even become a 
great pianist. Ii he tries to think: 
out piano problems he becomes. 
confused and upset. He won’t make 
a good piano teacher because he 
doesn’t know and can’t explain’ 
just how he plays. | 
The student type supplements” 
his natural ability with a keen 
sense of analysis, and is eager to 
find out how things are done. 


THE DESIRE to know how 
things are done is a characteristic 
of the American youth. In sports 
he eagerly discusses the value of 
different methods. At the piano, 
his curiosity can be aroused by 
a discussion of the best ways of 
using fingers, hands and arms. 
Instead ot a thing of drudgery, 
piano practice can be made a 
game, challenging the pupil’s in- 
terest. I have found that when this 
is quickened, students contribute 
suggestions as to how things should 
be done, and become cooperative 
partners in solving piano problems. 

- Tue Enp 
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(Questions and A\nsw 


ers 


Conducted by KARL W. GEHRKENS, Mus. Doc., 


Music Editor, Webster’s New International Dictionary, 


and Prof. ROBERT A. MELCHER, Oberlin College 


MOVING UPRIGHT PIANO 


@ Could you give me directions 
for disassembling an upright piano 
or tell me where such directions 
may be found? The piano is an 
extra-heavy upright, and it seems 
to be practically impossible to 
move it from an upstairs apart- 
ment. 


—M. E. B., Missouri 


When a grand piano is to be 
moved the legs and pedals are 
taken off and the piano is turned 
on its side. But in the case of an 
upright there is nothing of this 
sort to be done, and the only sug- 
gestion I have is that you get in 
touch with your piano dealer and 
ask him who in your vicinity has 
facilities for moving a_ heavy 
piano. It usually takes four good 
husky men to do it, and if the 
piano is upstairs it is sometimes 
necessary to devise a special rig 
for bringing it out through a win- 


dow.—kK. G. 
TO PLAY A BROKEN CHORD 


@ (1) When piaying a broken 
chord with the left hand, together 


with a single note or chord in the © 


right hand, should the right hand 
note be played at the same time 
with the lowest or with the high- 
est note of the broken chord, as 
in Rubinstein’s Melody in F or 
W ollenhaupt’s. Etude, Op. 22, No. 
1? 


(2) What are the names of the 
-C’s above Middle C? 
—Mrs. H. W. M., Missouri 


(1) In music composed dur- 
ing the Romantic period (c. 1825- 
(1900) it is correct to play . the 
right-hand note or chord with the 
highest note of the rolled chord 
of the left hand. This means that 
the lower notes of the rolled chord 
must be played slightly before the 
beat, with the right-hand melody 
‘note or chord and the highest note 
of the left-hand rolled chord com- 
‘ing together on the beat. 

(2) Middle C is referred to as 
C1, with the C’s above it referred 
jto as C2, C8, C4, and C5 respec- 
tively.—R. M. 
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PLANNING THE PROGRAM 


@ You have helped me out of 
many a predicament, and now I 
need your advice again. | have a 
pupil who has studied piano for 
three or four years, and because 
she is one of my best performers 


I want her to give a solo recital. | 


The pieces that she is ready to 
play are: a movement from the 
“Moonlight” Sonata as well as an- 
other movement from Beethoven; 
Fantasie Impromptu, Ballade in G 
minor, Prelude in A major, and 
Polonaise in A-flat by Chopin; 
Spanish Dance, by Moszkowski; 
and Spanish Intermezzo by Cooke. 
In all, these take about 40 min- 
utes, and I should like your advice 
as soon as possible as to arrang- 
ing them on a program. 


—Miss T. J. N., Massachusetts 


People have all sorts of ideas 
about arranging programs, and all 
I can do is to give you a little idea 
of what I myself like. In the first 
place, I think it is good to have 
something that is both short and 
attractive at the very beginning so 
that those who are on time may 
be favorably impressed, and also 
in order that there may be a little 
break soon after thé program be- 
gins so that late-comers who are 
standing at the back may not have 
to stand too long. Therefore I sug- 
gest that you place the two “Span- 
ish” pieces at the very beginning, 
as Part I. 

After this I like to have the 
“heavy” part of the program, and 
since Beethoven is generally re- 
garded as “heavier” than Chopin, 
I advise you to place the two 
Beethoven movements as Part II. 

Finally, I think the closing part 
ought to be brilliant so as to con- 
stitute a real climax, therefore I 
advise you to place all the Chopin 
pieces under Part III, with either 
the Polonaise or the Fantasie Im- 
promptu as the closing number of 
the recital. 

For a fuller discussion of the 
subject of program building I re- 
fer you to Chapter 14 of my book 
“Essentials in Conducting,” which 
you will probably find in your 
library.—K. G. 


South Pacific 


ML-4180 
[_] Original Broadway Cast 


$4.85 


Symphony No. 3 in E-Flat Major 
(‘“Eroica"'): Beethoven 

[_] Bruno Walter, N. Y. Phil- ML-4228 
~~ harmonic Orchestra $4.85 


Gaile Parisienne 
[| Efrem Kurtz, N. Y. Phil- ML-4233 
harmonic Orchestra $4.85 


Madame Butterfly: Puccini 

[| Max Rudolf conducting 
Metropolitan Opera Solo- 
ists, Chorus and Orchestra 


SL-104 
$14.55 


Symphony No. 5: Beethoven 
ey Bruno Walter, N. Y. Phil- ML-4297 
harmonic Orchestra $4.85 


Carmen Suite: Bizet and 


Capriccio Italien: Tchaikovsky 
[_] Sir Thomas Beecham, Co- ML-4287 
lumbia Symphony Orchestra $4.85 


Great Baritone Arias 
ML-2114 
$3.85 


Frank Guarrera 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Please send me the following: 
Item 


COLUMBIA 
Long (lp) Playing 


RECORDS 


ALMOST AN HOUR OF MUSIC 


ON ONE LP RECORD! 


BEST SELLERS 


Six Brandenburg Concerti: Bach 
[_] Fritz Reiner conducting Soloists 
and Chamber Group 


Volume |— ML-4281 $4.85 
Volume I/|— ML-4282 $4.85 
Volume I//— ML-4283 $4.85 


Symphony on a French Mountain Air: 
D'Indy — Robert -Casadesus, Charles 
Munch, N. Y. Phil. Orch.—and 

Symphonic Variations: Franck 
iS Robert Casadesus, George Weldon, 
Philharmonia Orch. ML-4298 
$4.85 


Symphony No. 6 in B-Minor: Tchaikovsky 
[ | Herbert Von Karajan, 


Vienna Philharmonic ML-4299 

Orchestra $4.85 
Isaac Stern in Violin Selections from 
Humoresque 


[|] Symphony Orchestra con- ML-2103 
ducted by Franz Waxman $3.85 


Eleanor Steber in Songs at Eventide 


a. With Howard — Barlow 
conducting the Firestone ML-2105 
Orchestra $3.85 

8 All Time Hits 

[ ]Andre Kostelanetz and ML-~2106 

~ Orchestra $3.85 


A Night at Carnegie Hall 


Lily Pons—Rise Stevens— 
Raoul Jobin—Ezio Pinza— 
Metropolitan Opera Cho- ML-2113 
rus and Orchestra $3.85 


(all record prices list—including 
Federal Excise Tax) 


Hear this superb music on the 
sensational 


~ COLUMBIA 


Player Attachment 
© Compact ® Simple to Operate 


e Easily attached to any radio, 
phonograph or television set. 


Only $12.95 
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[_] Payment enclosed 
[] Charge my account 
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[] Check here for new and complete COLUMBIA LP Cetalog 
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The Bells of 


Hs you ever heard a “caril- 
lon”? If you happen to live 
within a few miles of one of these 
sets of bells you surely have. 
Carillon is a French word and 
in French it is pronounced carry- 
ohn, but many people pronounce it 
just as though it were an English 
word, just as it is spelled. It is a 
set of bells tuned to a scale and 
suspended in a bell tower. Melo- 
dies and chords can be played on 
the bells and the effect is very 
beautiful. There are many more 
carillons in Europe than in Amer- 
ica—in fact there are very few 
good ones in this country. Belgium 
is famous for its carillons., par- 
ticularly those in the towns of 
Malines, Bruges and Ghent. 


AT VALLEY FORGE, that his- 
toric place where George Wash- 
ington and his shivering soldiers 
spent their miserable winter, there 
has been built the Washington 
Memorial Chapel, a fine piece of 
Gothic type architecture. People 
from all over the United States 
come to visit this national shrine. 
And with this chapel there is being 
built a granite and limestone bell 
tower, a hundred feet high, in 
which the carillon will be hung. 
When completed it will be one of 
the largest bell-towers in America. 
At present the bells are hung in a 
temporary structure but it is ex- 
pected that all the bells will be 
in their new tower this summer. 

The carillon at Valley Forge 
consists of forty-nine bells. Each 
State in the Union has presented a 
bell, from deep toned bells to high 
toned bells. The forty-ninth bell 
was presented by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and is 
known as the Birthday Bell, mean- 
ing the birthday of America. This 
bell weighs two and one-half tons 
and sounds low C. The Pennsyl- 
vania bell weighs thirty-five hun- 
dred pounds and sounds D. The 
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Valley Forge 


Bells of the States go up the scale. 
smaller as the tones become higher. 
This carillon is described as the 
most perfect set of bells in the 
world. With these bells there is 
also the Star Spangled Banner Na- 
tional Peace Chime, consisting of 
the thirteen State bells which rep- 
resent the thirteen original colo- 
nies. As an approach to the bell 
tower it is planned to have twenty- 
two “steps of fame’, each step 
being a memorial to one of Wash- 
ington’s heroes. 

A musical bell. which must 
sound a definite pitch and be in 
tune with the other bells in the set, 
is a very difficult thing to cast, 
and after it has been successfully 
cast and found to meet these re- 
quirements it must be hung in the 
tower. With the large, heavy bells 
this is also a difficult task. 


CONCERTS are given at stated 
times on carillons and the man who 
gives the concerts on the bells is 
called, in English, the bell-player, 
or the bell-master; the French 
term (generally used at Valley 
Forge) is the carilloneur (pro- 
nounced in French carry-ohn-err, 
or in English. carillon-err). He 
brings forth the music from the 
“domes of silence” by means of 
an electric bell-ringing device, and 
he must have special training. 

Other fine carillons in America 
include the Bok Singing Tower in 
Florida, and those at Duke Uni- 
versity in North Carolina and in 
Riverside Church in New York 
City, and the Luray Singing Tow- 
er in Virginia. 


PERHAPS SOME DAY you will 
have an opportunity to hear the 
Washington Memorial National 
Carillon if you have not yet visited 
Valley Forge in Southeastern 
Pennsylvania. You will have fun 
identifying the one which came 
from your State. 


Edited by ELIZABETH A. GEST 


Who Knows the: Answers? 


(Keep score. One hundred is perfect.) 


1. Who wrote America the Beau- 
tiful? (20 points) 

2. What was the nationality of 
Edward Elgar? (10 points) 

3. How is a mandolin tuned? 
(10 points) 

4. From where does the song 
Aloha Oe come? (5 points) 

5. What is meant by marcato il 
canto? (5 points) 

6. Should you say accompanist 
or accompanyist? (10 points) 

7. Is the double-bassoon a wood 

or accompanyist? (10 points) 


8. How may the value of the 
measure given with this quiz 
be expressed in two notes? 


(10 points) 


Apres 


9. Which composer’s middle 
name was Ilyitch? (10 points) 
10. Which instruments in a sym- 
phony orchestra use a bridge? 

(10 points) 


(Answers on next page) 


Playing for People 


Do you often play your memo- 
rized pieces for your friends or 
your family’s friends? That is one 
of the nice things that pianists can 
do and should do. Nearly every- 
body likes to hear good music and 
many of the listeners cannot play 
themselves—they only wish they 
could; they must depend on others. 

Sometimes they have favorite 
pieces and it might be that you 
just happen to have learned and 
memorized one of their favorites. 
In such cases they scarcely notice 
who the performer is: they just en- 
joy listening to their favorite piece. 
which perhaps they seldom have a 
chance to hear. If you happen to 
know what someone’s favorite 
piece is, you may have an oppor- 
tunity to learn it and give them a 


surprise. Play as well as possible 
when you play for people, so that 
they will not only enjoy hearing 
the pieces you play, but they will 
enjoy them even more than the 
last time they heard them. And the 
more they enjoy hearing them, the 
more you will enjoy playing them. 
* 
Musical Forms 


BERCEUSE is a French word 
Which means a cradle song. 

BARCAROLLE moves slowly 
Like boats that roll along. 


N OCTURNE is a night song— 


A dreamy serenade 
That's played when stars 
shine down 
Into a moonlit glade. 


—Anne Richardson 


Washington Memorial Chapel, Valley Forge, Pa. 
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Junior Etude Contest 


Junior Etude will award three attractive prizes each month for the neatest 
and best stories or essays and for answers to puzzles. Contest is open to all 
boys and girls under eighteen years of age. 

Class A—15 to 18; Class B—J]2 to 15; Class C—under 12. 


Names of prize winners will appear on this page in a future issue of the 
ETUDE. The thirty next best contributors will receive honorable mention. 


Put your name, age and class in which you enter on upper left corner of 
your paper and put your address on upper right corner of your paper. Write 
on one side of paper only. Do not use typewriters and do not have anyone 


copy your work for you. , 


Essay must contain not over one hundred and fifty words and must be re- 
ceived by JUNIOR ETUDE, BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA, on or 


before the first of July. Topic for essay: “Music in Summer.” 


Out-of-Doors Game 
Join hands in a circle, with one 
blindfolded piayer in center. Move 
in circle until told to stop by 
| center player, who points to some- 
one saying, “Sing a phrase of 
a BS Be ea i mee if 


he guesses the name of the singer 
correctly, he takes his place in the 
circle, and the one “caught” be- 
comes “It,” being blindfolded in 
the circle. If he ‘guesses incorrect- 
ly, he must be “It” again. 


* 


Results of 
JANUARY QUESTIONNAIRE 


Many thanks to all the Juniors who 
sent in the interesting replies to the 
Questionnaire in the January issue. It 
was a pleasure to find so many of you 
are really studying your music seriously 
and practicing more than an hour a 
day, and that the great majority of you, 
beside studying piano and other instru- 
ments, are taking an active part in your 
church or Sunday School choirs as well 
as in school music activities. 

Here are a few examples of what 
some of the busiest Juniors are doing: 

A fourteen-year-old boy in Idaho 
plays piano, violin, flute, piccolo, saxo- 
phone, tenor saxophone, alto saxophone, 
alto horn, oboe, clarinet; he also plays 
in his school band and orchestra, sings 
in the chorus and is a choir director! 

A fourteen-year-old' girl in Ohio 
studies piano, violin, piano-accordion, 
saxophone, drums and twirls baton; she 
is also accompanist for her High School 
girls’ glee club, boys’ glee club and 
mixed chorus. 

A thirteen-year-old girl in California 
plays violin and is concert mistress of 
her school orchestra and her county 
orchestra, plays trombone in her school 
band and is accompanist for the glee 
club. 

A twelve-year-old boy in Indiana has 
studied music for seven years and is 
assistant organist for his church choir. 

A sixteen-year-old girl in Alaska 
plays piano, ‘cello and drums; plays in 
her school band and sings in the chorus. 

In school music answers, about ‘one- 
half the total number, or fifty per cent, 
came from chorus or glee club mem- 
bers, twenty-five percent from band and 
twenty-five percent from orchestra mem- 
bers. 

The instruments studied, in addition 
to piano (which of course, had by far 
the largest number of students) were 
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violin, viola, ‘cello, bass, flute, piccolo, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, trumpet, 
cornet, trombone, organ, drums, piano- 
accordion and voice; twirling baton was 
included. ; 

About thirty percent answered “yes 
to the question about composing music. 
That is a splendid way to learn to 
understand and appreciate music. 

To be a choir director was the am- 
bition of many, and that is a splendid 
future to look forward to. Many, of 
course, said they would like to become 
concert artists. However, it must be re- 
membered that very few reach that 
goal, no matter how much they would 
like to have such a career. Think this 
over seriously. 

What do you like best in Junior 
Etude? Quizzes came first, with all the 
other things falling close together. 

So, we are glad so many Juniors re- 
turned their questionnaires and we wish 
you all happiness and success in your 
music study. 

Keep it up and you will have fun. 


ty) 


Answers to QUIZ on Page 54 


1, Words by Katherine Lee Bates, music 
by Samuel Ward; 2, English; 3, the 
same as a violin, in fifths from G below 
middle C; 4, Hawaii; 5, bring out the 
melody (literally, mark the song); 6, 
accompanist; 7, wood-wind; 8, by a 
half note and a quarter note; 9, Tchai- 
kovsky; 10, violins, violas, cellos and 
basses. 


* 
Letter Box 


Send replies to Letters on this page 
in care of Junior Etude, and they 
will be forwarded to the writers. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

e [ play piano and play flute in our 
school band. My mother was a Junior 
Etude reader, too, when she was younger. 
I would like to hear from others inter- 


ested in music. 
Jane Moor (Age 12), Illinois. 


e I play the piano and enjoy listening 
to violin and opera. I sing in our church 
choir. I would like to hear from any one 
who likes to write letters. 
Wilburta Young (Age 15) 
California 


e I think it is a great honor to be able 
to play the piano well. I have taken 
part in six recitals. I would like to hear 
from some of your American or foreign 


readers. 
Shirley Ann Harris (Age 14) 
Florida 


Se 
oe MASTS VICE 


TOSCANINI—hear him with the great NBC Symphony 


Orchestra playing these famous selections, now being pre- 


sented on his trans-continental tour. 


Manfred Overture (Schumann) and Overture to 
Consecration of the House (Beethoven) 

Divertimento No. 15 in B-Flat (Mozart) 

William Tell Overture (Rossini) and Skaters Waltz 

Parsifal: Prelude and Good Friday Spell (Wagner) 

Symphony No. 41 in C "‘Jupiter'’ (Mozart) and 
Bassoon Concerto No. 1 (Mozart) 

Symphony No. 6 ‘'Pathetique” (Tchaikovsky) 

Manfred—Symphonic Poem (Tchaikovsky) 

Symphony No. 101 "‘Clock'’ (Haydn) 

Piano Concerto No. 1 in C (Beethoven) 
Dorffman, Pianist 

Symphony No. 9 in C (Schubert) 

Symphony No. 3 "'Eroica'' (Beethoven) 

Daphnis. and Chloe No. 2 (Ravel) 

Rossini Overtures 

Symphony No. 35 "'Haffner’’ (Mozart) 

Leonore Overture No. 2 (Beethoven) 


33-1/3 rpm 


LM-6 

LM-13 
LM-14 
LM-15 


$4.45 
$4.45 
$4.45 
$4.45 


LM-1030 $5.45 
LM-1036 $5.45 
LM-1037 $5.45 
LM-1038 $5.45 


LM-1039 $5.45 
LM-1040 $5.45 
LM-1042 $5.45 
LM-1043 $5.45 
LM-1044 $5.45 


45 rpm 


WDM-1287 $3.51 
WDM-1355 $4.51 
WDM-605 $2.51 
WDM-1376 $3.51 


WD M-1304 $2.51 
WDM-1I281 $5.51 
WDM-1372 $5.51 
WDM-1368 $4.51 


WDM-1036 $4.51 
WDM-1167 $6.51 
WDM-1375 $6.51 
WD M-1374 $2.51 
WDM-1037 $4.51 
WDM-1172 $3.51 
WDM-1098 $2.51 


Place your order now for these outstanding recordings by 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony Orchestra. 


— nn eee 


payment enclosed 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


charge my account 


Please send me the RCA Victor Toscanini Albums encircled: 


LM-1042 

LM-1043 

LM-1044 
WDM.-1287 
WDM-1355 
WDM-605 


LM-1036 
LM-1037 
LM-1038 
LM-1039 
LM-1040 


LM-6 
LM-13 
LM-14 
LM-I5 
LM-1030 


WDM-1376 
WDM-1304 
WDM.-1281 
WDM.-1372 
WDM-1368 
WDM-1036 


WDM-1167 
WDM-1375 
WDM-1374 
WDM-1037 
WDM-1172 
WD M-1098 


check here for the complete RCA Victor Catalogs of 45 and 


33 1/3 rpm records. 
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ADDRESS 


lies | A 
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WHEN CHOOSING A PICCOLO 


(Continued from Page 22) 


recommend that the serious pic- 


colo player make his own manu- 
script book of difficult passages 
for his instrument. These can be 
extracted from the full scores of 
works available in music libra- 
ries: often an entire overture may 
have no more than four or five 
measures which should go into 

book—but this advance 


your 
preparation will pay off one hun- 
dred fold one of these days. 


Question 8: Is there any advan- 


tage in my becoming an out- 
standing piccolo player? 


1903 — 


Extension Courses by noted teachers, leading 
to Diplomas, and Degree of Bachelor of Music. 


You can prepare yourself for a better position 
by studying at your convenience by the Ex- 


tension Method. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST 


DEFINITELY YES. Whether you 
have in mind some day to 
play professionally, or have not 
the least intention of so doing, 
the flutist who can play exception- 
ally good piccolo has a decided 
advantage. It was my own experi- 
ence in my student days in New 
York, when I was trying so hard 
to gain orchestra experience in 
the various amateur orchestras 
around town, that time after time 
I was accepted in one of these 
groups, and thus given opportu- 
nity to gain the much-desired or- 
chestra routine, mainly on the 


strength of playing piccolo in 
addition to flute. 

Another point worth mention- 
ing is that a number of modern 
composers are including occasional 
“change to piccolo” passages in 
their chamber works, especially 
woodwind quintets. 


Question 9: Should a vibrato 
be used on the piccolo? 


THE GREATEST PART of mod- 
ern musical thought seems to 
agree that the tone of most instru- 
ments is rendered more interest- 
ing through the judicious use of 
vibrato. All the string instruments, 
and others such as flute and oboe, 
use vibrato most of the time. I 


University Extension Conservatory 
HOME STUDY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC — 


MEMBER OF 


A DISTINGUISHED FACULTY OF ARTIST TEACHERS 


WHAT PROGRESS ARE 


YOU MAKING? 


Your musical knowledge—your position and 


terested in further 


musical 


ms HIGHEST STANDARDS OF MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


EQUIP YOURSELF FOR A BETTER POSITION This is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon Today! 
A proof of quality is important for one in- 


training. Our 


No entrance requirements except for Degree 
Courses. Credits earned by using your spare 
time for advancement. 


Catalog and illustrated lessons sent without 
obligation to you. Check coupon below. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 


see no reason why the piccolo 
should not follow the lead of the 
other instruments and also use 
vibrato judiciously. 

In conclusion I would like to 
invite both the student flute-player 
and his band director to approach 
the piccolo as a separate and dis- 
tinct instrument. It is not inferior 
to the flute but merely different. 
For this reason | recommend that 
one of the best talents in the flute 
section be assigned to piccolo; it 
will pay excellent dividends in the 
band’s general tone-quality, as 
well as in its successful answer to 
the ever-challenging problem of 
intonation. An incompetent pic- 
colo player is a definite hazard! 
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A-702 


income today—are the result of the training 
you have given your natural ability. Addi- 
tional training will open up new fields, new 
opportunities, greater income 
standing in the musical world. 


and higher 


This valuable training, through our Exten- 
sion Courses, may be taken at home with no 
interference with your regular work just by 
devoting to self-study the many minutes each 
day that ordinarily go to waste. The progres- 
sive musician, as busy as he may be, realizes 
the value of such study and finds the time for 
it. Well paid positions are available to those 
who are ready for them. 


YOU can do it too! It's up to YOU! 


courses offer you the same high quality of 
preparation which has developed and trained 
many successful’ musicians and teachers in 
the past. 

NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUNCIL 

The Council is an Association of which we 
are a member. It includes the outstanding 
correspondence schools in the United States 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C. Mem- 
bers are admitted only after rigid examination 
of the training courses offered. 

We are the only school giving instruction 
in music by the Home-Study Method, which 
includes in its curriculum all the courses 
necessary to obtain the Degree of Bachelor 
of Music. 

A Diploma Is Your Key to Success! 


University Extension Conservatory 
28 EAST JACKSON BLVD. (DEPT. A-702) CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
Please send mé¢ catalog, sample lessons and full informa- 
tion regarding course I have marked with an X below. 


(J Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course [] Voice 

[J Piano, Student’s Course ([] Choral Conducting 

J Public School Mus.—Beginner’s [] Clarinet 

(J Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s [] Dance Band Arranging 


(] Advanced Composition LC Violin 
(J Ear Training & Sight Singing [] Guitar 
(J History and Analysis of Music [] Mandolin 


] Saxophone 
(1 Double Counterpoint 


(] Harmony 
(J Cornet—Trumpet 


CJ Professional Cornet—Trumpet CL] Banjo 
NOUN 65r0<. ats, ararg.6' syhehe sarees asic seen ee AGG hr ss tites 4 
Street No. aero ofa Glee Oda d alae beta tater e abet cements ROLL 
[eihs Bovenewhokion Re as, o.5 cs « clatsieie sper UGC tas cin ceuster « 
Are you teaching now?........If so, how many pupils have 
YOU? aa. <1 .....Do you hold a Teacher's Certificate?........ 
Have you studied Harmony?........Would you like to earn 
the Degree of Bachelor of Music?......... evaretess ere eae ba 
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FINITELY A COPY 


J. J. F. G., Kansas. The label 
special Model Nicolaus Amati” 
us the second label giving the 
ume of the New York City Sales 
yporter is sure indication that 
yur’ violin is a German or Bo- 
smian product worth about thirty 
- thirty-five dollars. When it was 
bd, with two bows and a case, for 
fty-two dollars, the price was 
yout right. The name Amati is 
re of the greatest in the annals of 
olin making, and violins by vari- 
is members of the family are 
orth today anywhere between 
3500 and $12,000. But your vio- 
n, I am sorry to say, was not 
sade by any member of the fami- 
. The name on the second label 
that of a man who was an im- 
orter and jobber. He was never 
maker. 


OHANN CHRISTOPH MERZ 
S. H. P., New Jersey. Johann 


‘hristoph Merz was one of many 
aakers in Klingenthal, Germany, 
tho turned out a rather cheap 
rade of violin worth at most $150. 


STRING SOUNDING THIRDS 
Mrs. A. E., Indiana. Tonally, the 


luminum-wound gut A string is 
uperior to the aluminum-wound 
teel A, but in hot weather the lat- 
er lasts longer and holds its pitch 
etter. And there are some violins 
hat sound better with a steel A. 
2) The extra vibration you speak 
f£ is probably caused by the wire 
yrapping becoming loose. When 
his happens the only remedy is a 
iew string. (3) I cannot imagine 
vhy your A string ever sounded 
hirds with the notes being played. 
ossibly the string was very old 
ind was vibrating unevenly. 


MAY BE $2500 VIOLIN 


F. G., Malaya. I am sure you 
now that one can make only a 

‘ough guess at the value of a violin 
me has never seen. Your Vuil- 
aume violin, if still in good con- 
lition, could be worth anywhere 
yetween $1500 and $2500. For in- 
truments by Gand & Bernardel of 
aris, the prices today run between 
$150 and $450 for the commer- 
ially made violins, and up to $800 
or those individually made. 
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‘Wiolin | Juestions 


By HAROLD BERKLEY 


WIENIAWSKI “LEGENDE” 
Miss C. H., Kansas. As you say, 


the double-stop section of Wieni- 
awski’s “Legende” should be 
played more than twice as fast as 
the first section. The chromatic 
scale is the climax of the piece and 
must be played with much fire and 
dash. But it must be practiced 
slowly for some time before the 
fingers and bow will do their jobs 
automatically. I know of no edi- 
tion which simplifies this passage. 


HOW FAST SHOULD PUPIL 
PROGRESS? 


Mrs. J. H. M., Texas. The only 
organization I know of that would 
appeal to you is the Violin Teach- 
ers Guild. I do not know if the 
Guild has a chapter in Texas, but 
you could find out all details about 


it by writing to Miss Blanche 
Schwarz, 825 West End Avenue, 


New York City. It would be diff- 
cult to say “how much a violin 
pupil should progress from year 
to year.” So very much depends 
on the pupil’s natural talent, on 
the degree of his ambition, and on 
how much time he can spend prac- 
ticing. Some pupils have a fair 
mastery of the first position and 
are starting in the third and fifth 
by the end of the first year. Others, 
seemingly no less talented, need 
much more time in the first posi- 
tion. It is impossible to grade vio- 
lin students as piano students are 
graded. 


MORE THAN SCORE READING 


S., Vermont. I am sorry to 
disillusion you, but there is a very 
great deal more to violin playing 
than “score reading.” To play the 
violin even tolerably well, one must 
acquire a complicated technique. 
If you are determined to learn the 
instrument, then you must take 
lessons, at least for a while. If you 
cannot study, then you had better 
resign yourself to being an intel- 
ligent and appreciative listener. 


FINGERBOARD IS CONCAVE 
J. G. L., Michigan. The finger- 


board on a violin should be slightly 
concave. It is no easy job to get 
the degree of concavity just right, 
and I don’t advise you to experi- 
ment with it yourself. 


TAPE THE 
EDGES OF | 
YOUR 
MUSIC 


Just slip the edge or back of your music into 
the ‘‘Scotch’’ Edging Machine and turn the han- 
dle. Music comes out durably bound so that it 
won’t pull apart, won’t tear. Bound music with- 
stands wear and tear, and is easier to handle! 
Loose sheets may be into folders. 
‘*Scotch’’ Edger—$14.75; & White Edging 
tape (3 rolls per can) $1.44 per roll; 1” White 
Edging tape (2 rolls per can) $1.64 per roll, 
Order by mail today! 


WENGER MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


Owatonna, Minn. 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


Our patented TONOMETER with BEAT 
GAUGE is a scientific teaching-tuning 
instrument that simplifies learning and 
assures accuracy with or without knowl- 
edge of music. Action Model and tools 
furnished. Diploma granted. Great 
shortage of tuners makes this a PROF- 
ITABLE and UNCROWDED | field. 
PIONEER SCHOOL—52nd YEAR. G.I. 
APPROVED. Write for free bookiet. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
10 Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. C. 


Professional skill costs nothing extra. For 
the best in tuning and repair shee see 
your classified phone directory for A.S.P.T. 
members. Indorsed by piano manufacturers. 
Send 3¢ stamp for pamphlets ‘Piano 
Care" and ‘Moth Prevention" to Debt. E. 


Conericantdeciely of Peano lechuisians 


1022 W. Garfield Ave. Milwaukee S, Wis. 


CARNEGIE FINE ARTS 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


Instrumental, yocal, musical ed., composition, 
Teachers of national and international reputa- 
tion. Students’ full symphony orchestra. Thou- 
sands of graduates with top professional records. 
Coed, Enroll now for September classes. Mlus- 
trated catalog. 


Box E, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Pianists—Send for free booklet 
showing how you may greatly 
improve your technic, accuracy, 
memorizing, sight-reading and 
playing thru mental muscular co- 
Quick results, Practice effort mini- 
teachers and 


ordination, 
mized, Used by famous pianists, 


students. No obligation, 
Broadwell Studios Schools, Dept. 70-F, Covina, Cal, 


Wilham Aewts and Son 


30 E. Adams St.—Chicago 3, Ill. 


Specialists in Violins, Bows, Repairs, etc. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874. WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Publishers of "'WIOLINS and VIOLINISTS" 


+ $2.50 per year—Specimen Copy 35¢. 


BEFORE YOU BUY AN OLD 


VIOLIN 


Send for free copy of ‘THE INSIDE STORY 
OF THE RARK VIOLIN BUSINESS.” Also 
new list of bargains $50 to $485, 


Francis Drake Ballard, Collector-Dealer 
50 Chippewa Rd., Tuckahoe 7, New York 


VIRZI VIOLINS 
used by great artists 


EXPERT REPAIRING Guarantees 
New Life to Your Violin 


We carry 
Old and Modern Italian Violins 
1391 Sixth Ave., New York 19 


JOHN MARKERT & Co. 
141 WEST I5TH ST., NEW YORK II, N. Y. 
VIOLINS OLD & NEW 
Expert Repairing. Send for Catalog 


IN YOUR PIANO 
KEEPS IT READY TO PLAY! 


New electric Dampp-Chaser controls 
moisture in any piano. Stops rust, 
sluggish action, sticking keys. Results 
guaranteed or money back. If your 
music dealer can not supply you, send 
$6.95 check for post-paid shipment. 
Please include dealer's name with order. 


DAMPP-CHASER ° 


= THE PIANOLIFE SAVER / 


“Dampp- Chaser, Inc., Dept. 2 
Wo 520, Hendersonville, ey 
HTRADE MARK 


CORRECTION 


The master 


classes in violin 
at Kansas City, Missouri, Con- 
of Music will be 


held JUNE 5-17. Apply: 


servatory 


HAROLD BERKLEY 
315 W. 98th St. 
New York 25, N. Y. 


First Lesson; rhythm; melody; harmony; 
9 notes taught by perfect bird call 
melodies; songs; rote and note pieces 
from Play Myself Book, Relaxation and 
teoter-totter key-action ('‘escapement- 
action'') are first steps, and precede 
non-percussive playing. 
Price $5.00 with 10 Rote Pieces, and new 
guide for monotones. 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 

103 East 86th St. (Park Ave.) New York City 


DILLER-QUAILE 
School of Music 


Teacher Training and General 


Musicianship Courses 


66 East 80 St. New York 21, N. Y. 


GREENSBORO COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Greensboro, North Carolina 
Member NASM 


Four Year courses leading to B.A. and B.M. 
degrees. Faculty of Artist Teachers 
Luther L. Gobbel, President, Gustav Nelson, Dean 
Send for catalogue and brochure. 
Address: REGISTRAR 


JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thorough training in music. Courses lead- 
ing to degrees of: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of 
Music Education, Master of Music, and Master 
of Music Iducation. 
Memberof the National Association Schoolsof Music 
Bulletin sent upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


LEARN "SWING" MUSIC 


Quick course to players of all instruments—make 
your own arrangements of *‘hot’’ breaks, chorus- 
es, obbligatos, inlet figurations, blue 
notes, Whole tones 


MODERN DANCE ARRANGING 
quartettes and ensembles—special 
choruses—modulating to other keys—suspensions 
— anticipations—organ points—color etfects — 
swingy backgrounds—Write today. 

ELMER B. FUCHS 
335 East 19th St. Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 

A professional music 


OBERLIN 4, proressionsy, music 


college town, Thorough instruction in all branches of 
music, Special training in band and choir direction. 
46 artist teachers, unsurpassed equipment (200 prac- 
tice rooms, modern organs, etc.) Degrees: Mus.B., 
School Mus.B., A.B... 

David R. Robertson, Dir., 


P. J. POLSINELLI VIOLINS 


Ideal for Radio and Recording 


Duets, trios, 


with music major, Catalog 
Box 560, Oberlin, Ohio. 


922 Sherrick Rd., S.E., Canton 7, Ohio 
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ATION woe 
THE HEARING AID 


whose purity of tone 
makes it most suited to 
the musician. 

@ 
Actual size of the NEW 
Otarion *““Whisperwate” | 
Transmitterwiththe NEW |@ 
*Tone-O-matic control. 


Otarion, Inc. 
159 North Dearborn Street 


2 ete *Copyright 1950 
Chicago 1, lilinois 


Otarion, Inc. 


MAURICE DUMESNIL 


Piano Clinics and Workshops: 
Dallas, Tex., Dunning School, May 31-June 3. 


Peru, Nebraska State Teachers College, June 12-16. 
Omaha, Neb., June 19-23. 


Des Moines, 1a., Drake University, June 27. 

Sioux City, 1a., June 29-30. 

Winnipeg, Canada, Nat. Music Teachers Convention, July 4-6. 
Paris, France, July 24-Aug. 18. 


For general information, write to 


ROB. E. MORLEY 167 Elmhurst, Detroit 3, Michigan 


SUMMER NORMAL COURSE 
LOUISE ROBYN SYSTEM OF MUSICAL TRAINING 
FROM THE PRE-SCHOOL TO THE ADULT AGE. 


JULY 5, 1950 to JULY 15, 1950 
MORNING AND AFTERNOON SESSIONS 


Direction—ETHEL LYON and associates 


Modern Methods of piano instruction as applied to children of all ages including pre-school 
will be presented. 


The course is open to teachers as well as to advanced students who wish to Prepare them- 
selves to teach the Robyn System. 


For information regarding class schedules, rates, etc., write to 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Send for FREE folder on 


25 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
FRANK SKINNER'S 


NOW. NDERSCORE’ 


=the amazing new book that REVEALS HOLLYWOOD STUDIO MUSI 

SECRETS FOR THE FIRST TIME! Shows you how a complete imesie 
is scored. Not yet sold in bookstores, so write today for FREE FOLDER: 
SKINNER MUSIC CO., Dept. E-1 
Box 671, Hollywood, California 


PIANO TEACHERS 


This is your invitation to attend the International Piano Teachers 
Association 1950 National Convention, at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 


Boston, Mass., July 3, 4, 5, 6. For complete information and free 
catalog of almost three dozen I.P.T.A. teacher aids write 


ROBERT WHITFORD, Founder-President 
18 North Perry Square, Erie, Penna. 


THEY CAN HEAR NOW 


(Continued from Page 20) 


HAMMER, ANVIL and STIRRUP 


ACOUSTIC NERVE 


AUDITORY or EUSTACHIAN TUBE 


Diagram showing mechanism of ear and hearing process. 


hearing aid, used mainly for class- 
room teaching, with one or two 
microphones and_ several  ear- 
phones. In the latter a “power 
pack” that draws power from an 
ordinary 110-volt AC outlet re- 
places the batteries of the individ- 
ual model. 

A good hearing aid has a double 
function. It miust bring sound 
above the threshold of audibility, 
but not to an uncomfortable de- 
gree. The button-like air-conduc- 
tion receiver is coupled to the ex- 
ternal auditory canal and delivers 
sound through the normal path. 
When, however, conduction is in- 


° 


Teachers Need Training, Too 


By MAY WOOD KIXMILLER 


ECENTLY the principal of a 
private school was search- 
ing for a teacher of music. “My 
difficulty,” said she, “was not that 


I was unable to find a teacher ~ 


adequately prepared musically, 
but that I was unable to find one 
who had pride in the profession of 
teaching. Everyone seemed to re- 
gard the occupation as a stopgap, 
or as a consolation prize when 
some other ambition had failed.” 

Musicians had been willing to 
devote concentrated effort to im- 
proving their musicianship, but 
had neglected teaching technique. 

The average young teacher 
needs more training in the art of 
teaching. The specialized demands 
of the profession are very severe. 
In addition to hours and hours of 
practice on the chosen instrument, 
the prospective teacher will bene- 


EARDRUM 
and 
MIDDLE EAR 


EXTERNAL 
AUDITORY CANAL 


terrupted by a fixed stirrup, as in 
otosclerosis, bone conduction of 
sound waves can be used. In such’ 
cases the triangular bone-conduc- 
tion receiver or oscillator is in con- 
tact with the mastoid bone behind 
the ear. This is a modern method. 
Every individual, whether totally 
deaf or “hard of hearing,” may 
benefit from visiting a reliable 
hearing-aid consultant. A hearing” 
aid for those with residual hearing” 
may enable them to capture enough 
of sounds and rhythms to stimu- 
late the imagination and evoke 
familiar and beloved sound images. 
THE Enp 


fit by studies in psychology and 
education. Would-be teachers 
should be thoroughly acquainted 
with teaching materials and their 
use. They should leave the music 
schools equipped for teaching 
with something beside virtuosity. 

Some people are born teachers. 
They do the right things instinc- 
tively. Those who don’t have this 
instinct for teaching need special 
training in pedagogy. They should 
study the pupil himself and relate 
their material to his needs, Other- 
wise, they will fail, and their 
pupils will fail. 


I SPOKE ONCE to a versatile 
young teacher, who not only 
taught piano, but coached a tennis 
class besides. “Which is easier?” 
I questioned one day. “Why, it is 
all the (Continued on Next Page) 
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A NEW and VITAL 
APPROACH to 
MUSIC APPRECIATION 


“AID MATERIAL FOR MUSIC 
APPRECIATION STUDIES” 
by FELIX GUENTHER 


and a distinguished Advisory Com- 
mittee: 
Erich Leinsdorf . Hans Rosenwald 


William O'Toole Sigmund Spaeth 
Louis Wersen 


Paul Hindemith says: 


“ 


ive sua mfascinatung “idea .. . & 
reform of antiquated methods .. .” 


Peter J. Wilhousky says: 


. . will be welcomed by those 
interested in musical education .. .” 


GUENTHER SERIES | 


“The Piano and Its Ancestors” 


Combining for the first time the full 
use of musical recordings (played by 
Edith Weiss Mann and Erno Balogh) 
integrated with explanatory text and 
many pictures. 


Also— 

“Piano Adventures” 
Van Doren 

“Adventures in Folk Song” by 
Martha King 

“Fun With Rhythm” by Louis G. 
Wersen and Catherine Reilly 


by Mary 


Units of any of the above series with 
3314 Jong playing, (one-hour) non- 
breakable record: $6.85 (check, 
Money Order or C. O. D.) 


Detailed Catalogue on Request 


THE SOUND BOOK PRESS 
SOCIETY, INC. 


304 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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TEACHER TRAINING 


(Continued from Page 58) 


same thing,” she answered. This 
one was a born teacher. She knew 
that to inspire the pupil was more 
important than subject-matter. 

Getting over a course of study 
isn’t the main objective. More 
important is the child’s reaction 
to the music presented, and his 
success in mastering it. There is 
a wealth of excellent teaching 
material, The best music written 
by the masters is available in 
usable form. The skill lies iw 
knowing what is right for each 
pupil. Make a special study of 
the available music and _ each 
pupil’s needs; thus you will be 
able to make a wise individual 
choice for each student. 


PERHAPS here is a good place 
to answer the question, “Why try 
to teach music to the unmusical or 
slow child? Why not throw him 
out of the class altogether?” Be- 
cause, no matter how he plods at 
them, these music lessons are en- 
riching to his life. How many 
adults do you know who wish and 
wish they could play the piano; 
or how many do you know who 
wish they had practiced, or had 
been required to practice? Per- 
chance if we music teachers had 
known better how to teach them 
when they were children, they 
could today realize this dream. 

We can learn to do better. We 
can study the child, adapt our 
methods and materials to his gait, 
and then he too may have the 
pleasure and enrichment which 
only music can bring. 

The teacher of music has a 
memorable experience to give to 
pupils—the ability to produce 
music at will all their lives. This 
is an enrichment of leisure, a com- 
fort in loneliness, a lively source 
of comradeship among all those 
who can participate, and a con- 
tribution to the atmosphere of 
home. Therefore, the music les- 
son should be a_ pleasurable 
event. The teacher should be a 
person delightful to remember. In 
all the difficult tasks of learning, 
the pupil should savor the experi- 
ence of enjoying music with a 
musician. 

Let the music lesson, so far as 
is possible, mirror the joy which 
music gives to its disciples, and 
the fun of working together in 
harmony. Make the music lesson 
an occasion. 
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VIOLINISTS :: PIANISTS 
CELLISTS 


The Ostrovsky System of Hand Training is 
the really modern approach to your prob- 
lems of technique. It uses specially de- 
signed physical exercises to make your 


hands more efficient in doing what the 
instrument demands of them. If you have 


trouble with stretch, finger independence, 
strength, flexibility, or speed in your play- 
ing; or if you have to practice too much 
in order to maintain a good technique— 
then you should investigate the new Cor- 
respondence Course which brings needed 
assistonce right to your own home. Write, 
mentioning instrument, to 

W. F. POTTER 

Ostrovsky System ’ 
510 West 123rd St. New York 27, N. Y. 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
and SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


A Division of Wesleyan College 


@ Four- r courses lead to B. Mus. degree: 
pans, Vvidlin Sr Organ, voice; composition, music 
ed. Outstanding faculty. Excellent equipment. 
Full member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music. Coed. G.I. approved. Catalog. 
Doris O. Jelks. Dean, Wesleyan Conservatory, 
451-E College St., Macon, Georgia. 


Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music Founded 1877 
MARIA EZERMAN DRAKE, Director 
Eminent Faculty 


Expert Child Training 
Courses leading to Degrees 


216 S. 20th St. LOcust 7-1877 


STUDENTS—MUSIC LOVERS to earn 
Liberal Commissions selling ETUDE 
all other major magazines. No Cost 
or Obligation. Write for complete 
details today to: ” 


M. E. NICHOLS 
CURTIS CIRCULATION CO. 


Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


PIANO 
TEACHERS 


ean play Popular Music! 
Learn to play it. . 


write us at once — Dept. T. 


475 5TH AVE. 


“Get on the Bandwagon’’ 


You and your students will love it . 


Is your 


Hearing 
worth a 


3*Stamp? 


Discover a new way to HEAR AGAIN 
with startling clarity — by spending 
just 3c for a postage stamp! A way 
that may help you enfoy norma! fam- 
ily and social life again... win new 
success and happiness. A way that’s 
easier than you’ve dreamed possible. 


All you do is 
mail coupon for valu- 
able FREE book. It re- 
veals amazing secrets of 
how deafness can now 
be overcome, thanks to 
a tiny, new electronic miracle. 


No Button Shows In Ear 
Book tells how a transparent, almost in- 
visible device hides deafness. CED 


| Mail coupon today for your 

| FREE book. No obligation. A: 
| cA MEDICINE a 
| ea rriera Col 
| MONO-PAC 


One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 1866 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


m MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 1866 | 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, III. 


| Please send me. FREE book that tells { 
| \ how to overcome hearing loss without 
a button showing in ear. 


Names. ces. ccccce SOOO OO oY rr Oe | 
AGALESSinicia's ie cicceigs's cslactlec ste | 
| | pL OO Wier arattis <)e.c:0,0 eraratnrciete Statecvaie hectic 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


PLAY AND TEACH 
POPULAR MUSIC 


- - America’s great Popular Music Course. 


Designed and edited by Cavanaugh experts so that the Teacher and Student can under- 
stand it. Every musical problem presented and answered in academic standards. 150 

, Pages of precious knowledge explaining in detail every known phase regarding the 
various styles employed in the correct playing of Popular Music. 


YOU receive FIREE a Teacher's Manual of 45 lesson assignments—starting with 
the Beginner and progressing into the Medium grade and on inte the Advanced work. 
When completed, we guarantee that you will understand and that YOU CAN PLAY 
Popular Musie to your heart’s content. Seld under a money back guarantee of com- 
plete satisfaction. The price of the complete Piano Course is $12.50. Note: If you 
are a teacher and order on your letter-head, we will grant you a 20% discount. 


JUST THINK OF THE FUN you and your students will have when you beth 
HOLD your Student’s interest and increase your income. 
- Learn to teach it—‘‘The Finest In The Land” CAVANAUGHS 
POPULAR MUSIC COURSE, (We pay postage and insure anywhere in the 
world.) How to order: Your Check, Draft or PMO for $12.50.’ Note: Piano Teachers 
in Oklahoma and Texas interested in exclusive teaching rights for your Town or City. 


CAVANAUGH PIANO SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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WESTMINSTER 


IR COLLEGE LIBRARY 


Published exclusively by THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


@ The music sung by one of the world’s finest and best-known choral 
organizations—available to you. Concerts and radio appearances with 
top-flight orchestras have performance-tested these numbers. Thrill to 


them with 


312-40055 
312-40056 
312-40057 
312-40058 
312-40059 
312-40061 
312-40062 
312-40063 
312-40064 
312-40065 
312-40066 


Available 

PRESSER 
Choir, witl 
side of rec 


your own choir or chorus. 


Darken'd Was All the Land—Haydn-Lynn 

O Magnify the Lord With Me—Bay State Collection—Lynn 
In Peace and Joy | Now Depart—Fetler 

New Year Carol—Lynn 

Praise Ye the Lord—Mozart-Lynn 
Alleluia—Luening 

Lonesome Valley—Lynn 

Glorious Mystery Sublime—Gabrieli-Lynn 

The Earth is the Lord's—Lockwood 

The Lamb That Was Sacrificed—Bach-Lockwood 
Jacob's Ladder (SATB-Baritone Solo)—Lynn 


Soon 
78 r.p.m. recordings of these works, sung by the Westminster 
h master lessons by Dr. John Finley Williamson on the reverse 
ord. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Please send me the following WESTMINSTER numbers: 


NAME 


312-40055 @ $.15 
312-40056 @ .20 
312-40057 @ .15 
312-40058 @ .16 
312-40059 @ .16 312-40066 
312-40061 @ .15 $ TOTAL 


[ Send NEW CHORAL CATALOGUE free. 
L] ! enclose $ 


312-40062 @ $.16 
312-40063 @ .22 
312-40064 @ 
312-40065 @ 

@ 


[1 Charge my account 


ADDRESS 
CITY AND STATE 


Snspire 
AS YOU TEACH.: WITH AN ESTEY 


First steps in music are a thrilling experience when the lovely 
orchestral effects of an Estey Organ supplement your teach- 
ing talent. 


You can attract more pupils by choosing, from the versatile 
Estey selection, an organ for your particular need. There’s 
the acclaimed 3-octave Estey MINIATURE for younger fingers; 
or the 4-octave portable Estey JUNIOR, admired for tonal 
qualities. Teachers praise the attractive 5-octave Estey SYM- 
PHONIC and the graceful SPINET. And one can easily carry 
the exclusive Estey FOLDING Organ in its at- 
tractive case. 


The cost? . . . Much lower than any comparable 
instrument, and lower than you’d expect. Send 
today for colorful, illustrated Folder and the 
name of your nearest Estey Organ dealer. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO. 


| Brattleboro 10, Wermont | 
| | would like your FREE Illustrated Brochure. 
Please name nearest Estey dealer. i 
ING rie gsc eB aici cece iene eee cee tM MT TST ots aye 
Teacher-Salesmen make good . | | 
money selling the modern AddresS. Sinucescncncmie tn enc me meron | 


Estey Organ 


Organ-teachers, with a car at their 


disposal can e 


ness both in teaching and in selling 


Estey Organs. 


FOLDING model carries in one 


hand, and is 
demonstration 


open dealer territory, 
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If you would like to favor a certain 
| local dealer, please name him. 


stablish.a fine busi- 
The very low-cost 


adequate for most 
needs. Inquire about 


THE WORLD OF 


For the first time in five years 
a Walter W. Naumburg Foun- 
dation award has been presented 
to a vocalist: Angeline Collins, 
soprano, of Detroit. Other Naum- 
burg award winners this year are 
violinists Betty Jean Hagen, of 
Calgary, Canada; Esther Glazer, 
of Chicago, and pianist Margaret 
Barthel, of Detroit. 

Pierre Monteux, San Fran- 
cisco Symphony conductor, re- 
cently celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday. Composer Ossar 
Straus (“Waltz Dream”, “The 
Chocolate Soldier”), 80, has had 
his forty-eighth operetta, “The 
First Waltz”, produced in Munich, 
Germany. Its cast numbers 150. 


The International Federation 
of Music Students, Juilliard Chap- 
ter, has held its Fourth Annual 
Symposium. Attending the Sym- 
posium, at the Royal Conservatory 
of Music in Toronto, were repre- 
sentatives from Curtis Institute 
of Music, Philadelphia; Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester; Juil- 
liard School of Music, N. Y. C.; 
New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston; Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music, Toronto; Yale 


School of Music, New Haven. The 


public was admitted to the 
concerts. 
Benjamin Britten’s _ stage 


work, “Let’s Make An Opera”, 
was performed for the first time 
in America at the Music Educa- 
tors’ National Conference in St. 


UMC 


Louis in March. Stanley Chapple 
conducted. . . . Boston Univer- 
sity held its First Annual Music 
Festival April 17-21. Handel’s ora- 
torio, “Israel in Egypt’, high- 
lighted the program which in- 
cluded in addition an opera and 
orchestral and band concerts, 600 
students participating. 


First prize in the biennial con- 
test in music composition spon- 
sored by the National League of 
American Pen Women has been 
awarded to Iris Brussels of Pater- 
son, N. J., for her string quartet 
piece, “A Lively Conversation for 
Strings”... . Dorothy Maynor, 
soprano, completes her first Euro- 
pean concert tour May 23 with a 
recital in Paris. 

A series of Thursday  eve- 
ning concerts of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century music are 
being offered during April and 
May at the Governor’s Palace 
in Williamsburg, Virginia. Mem- 
bers of the ensemble, directed by 
Cary McMurran, dress in period 
costumes . The congregation 
of Park Street Church, Boston, 
has honored John Hermann 
Loud, organ recitalist, on his 
thirty-fifth anniversary as organist 
and choir director at the church. 


Following concert appearances 
throughout Europe, Ricardo 
Odnoposoff, violinist, will judge 
the International Violin Contest 
to be held in Venice in June. 


COMPETITIONS 


Lake View Musical Society, First Annual Composers’ Contest. 
Prizes in three classifications. Information from Mrs. Vito B. Cut- 
tone, 421 Melrose St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Columbia University composition contest. First prize: $150. Clos- 
ing date, September 15. Details are obtainable from the Department 
of Music, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


Young Artists’ Competition for the Friday Morning Music Club 
Foundation and Patrick Hayes $1,000 award. Deadline for filing 
applications: July 15. Details from Kathryn Hill Rawls, chairman, 
1805 37th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


The Northern California Harpists Association Competition: two 
$50 awards, one for the best solo harp composition; one for the 
winning work combining harp with one or more instruments. Clos- 
ing date: January 1, 1951. Details from Yvonne La Mothe, 687 
Grizzly Peak Boulevard, Berkeley 8, California. 
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SUMMER MUSIC: U.S.A. 
(Continued from Page 3) 


'Caston’s direction. Concerts, staged 
in the spectacular Red Rocks am- 
phitheatre 15 miles from Denver, 
begin, July 7, and continue on suc- 
cessive Fridays through August. 

.In Chicago, the 15th Ravinia 
Park Festival will open Tuesday, 
June 27, in a new fan-shaped pa- 
vilion costing $350,000. The Fes- 
tival season offers six weeks of 
concerts by The Chicago Sym- 
| phony Orchestra. 


IN LOS ANGELES, the Holly- 
wood Bowl’s 29th season of “Sym- 
phonies Under the Stars” will open 
July 11, continuing through Sep- 
tember 5. Conductors will include 
Serge Koussevitzky, Artur Rodzin- 
ski and Alfred Wallenstein. Solo- 
ists will be Jascha Heifetz, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Artur Rubinstein, Jose 
Iturbi and others. 

Cincinnati offers its 28th season 
of summer opera outdoors, June 
25th through August 5. Perform- 
ances are staged in Cincinnati’s 
Zoological Gardens. This season 
will offer 36 performances of 17 
different operas, featuring Astrid 
Varnay, Gladys Swarthout, Stella 
Roman, Winifred Heidt, Frederick 
Jagel, Ramon Vinay, Enzo Masch- 
erini, Robert Weede and_ other 
well-known performers. 


A WAGNER FESTIVAL is 
scheduled for July 11, 12, 25 and 
26 at Aspen, Colorado, with Helen 

-Traubel, Lauritz Melchior, and the 
Denver Symphony Orchestra, Saul 
Caston conducting. Also perform- 
ing at Aspen will be the Paganini 
and Juilliard Quartets and the Al- 
beneri Trio. 

In the South, two festivals are 
scheduled for this summer—the 
Brevard Music Festival at Brevard, 
N. C., August 11-20, and the Cum- 
berland Forest Festival at Sewanee, 
-Tenn., June 26-August 19. The 
Brevard Festival, offers orchestral 
concerts under James Christian 
Pffohl, featuring a performance of 
the Verdi Requiem. At the Cum- 
berland Forest Festival, the em- 
phasis is on chamber music. Com- 
poser Roy Harris and his wife, the 
pianist Johana Harris, will direct 
the Festival, assisted by first-desk 
men from the New York Philhar- 
-monic-Symphony and the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. Programs of the 

Festival will be broadcast by NBC. 

North, south, east, west—wher- 

ever one goes in America this sum- 

mer, there will be music in the air. 
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ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION SALE 


These books are now in preparation. 
The low Cash Prices apply only to single 
copy orders. Delivery (postpaid) when 


ready. 


Use coupon below. 


Child Brahms 410-41014 


Invitation to Band Arranging 


Coit and Bampton .......... 25 ie 
Ditson Album of 437-4100!1—Leidzén ......... 3.50 
Piano Duets 430-41007 Opera Repertoire for Coloratura 
McKrayien er tare sen otic in 4, = 80 Soprano 411-41002—Pelletier . 3.00 
4.10-41014 (Witches Dance) of MacDowell. 


CHILD BRAHMS 
Childhood Days of Famous Com- 


posers 


by Lottie Ellsworth Coit and 
Ruth Bampton 


The famous Lullaby, the delight- 
ful Little Sandman, two favorite 
waltzes and a piano duet arrange- 
ment of the ever-popular Hungarian 
Dance No. 5—what young piano 
student can fail to find an incentive 
to study in these choice, easy-to-play 
gems from Brahms! The charming 
music is combined with the story 
of Brahms’ youthful activities. This, 
the ninth book in the series, follows 
the same general plan of the pre- 
vious books and includes directions 
for a miniature stage setting, a list 
of recordings of interest to children 
from five to twelve years of age, and 
attractive illustrations. 


Advance of Publication Cash 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


430-41007 

DITSON ALBUM 

OF PIANO DUETS 

Compiled and Edited by 
J. Clees McKray 

Duet playing is fun! The pupils en- 
joy competing with each other, and 
they learn that valuable sense of 
teamwork and the discipline of 
rhythm indispensable to the musi- 
cian. This collection, ranging from 
grades three to five in difficulty, has 
been edited by Dr. McKray with an 
eye to as much variety in type as 
possible. It contains classics with 
which young people should be famil- 
iar, such as Song of India, Rachman- 


inoff’s Prelude in C% Minor, and 


Moszkowski’s Spanish Dance. It also 
contains folk songs such as Deep 
River and Viennese Melody, and 
lighter classics like the Hexentanz 


Young players will enjoy, too, such 
novelty numbers as ’Tis Raining and 
Shadows of the Night. 

Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
80 cents. 


437-41001 
INVITATION TO BAND 


ARRANGING 
by Erik Leidzén 

Dr. Leidzén believes that the only 
way to learn band arranging is to 
arrange—there is. no. “magic form- 
ula.” Anyone who can read four- 
part harmony can begin this step- 
by-step method, Transposition and 
other hazards are carefully explain- 
ed, and the scores at the ends of 
chapters are extremely helpful. 

The book is divided into five main 
parts, including scorings from vocal 
settings, arrangements from piano 
compositions, and transcriptions 
from orchestral works. The volume 
may be classed as theoretical, but 
the principles laid down are based 
on Dr. Leidzén’s extensive practice 
in the arranging field, and a lifelong 
teaching experience. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
$3.50, postpaid. 


4111-41002 
OPERA REPERTOIRE FOR 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Compiled by Wilfrid Pelletier 


With this book we inaugurate a new 
series—collections of arias for each 
specific voice. Similar books for dra- 
matic soprano, lyric soprano, mezzo, 
contralto, dramatic tenor, lyric tenor, 
baritone and bass are planned. 

Wilfrid Pelletier, Conductor of 
the “Met” and Director of the Metro- 
politan Opera Auditions of the Air 
has personally collected these works 
during thirty-three years of opera 
and concert coaching. 


Opera Repertoire for Coloratura 
Soprano contains 42 arias from Ger- 
man, French, Italian and Russian 
opera. This book is a “must” for 
any coloratura singer. 

Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
$3.00, postpaid. 


* * * 


WITHDRAWALS 
The Advance of Publication price on 
the following books is ‘hereby with- 
drawn. Copies are now available 
from your local dealer or from the 
publisher for examination at regular 
price. 


433-41003 : 
CHURCH ORGANIST’S GOLDEN 
TREASURY 
VOLUME II 
Edited by Carl F. Pfatteicher and 
Archibald T, Davison 
Here we have the best works of 
such classical masters as Bohm, 
J. C. F. Fischer, Hanff, Krebs, Pach- 
elbel. Walther, and Bach, along with 
a complete index of all chorales, 
authors and translators of hymns. 
Now on Sale at $3.50 


413-41003 
ORGAN COMPOSITIONS 
WITH CHIMES 
Compiled and arranged by 
Ralph Kinder 
The literature for this combination 
is somewhat limited. All of the 
pieces are within the playing capa- 
bilities of the average organist. Ham- 
mond registrations given. 
Now on Sale at $1.00 


433-41004 
TEN ARIAS FROM THE 
CANTATAS OF JOHANN 
SEBASTIAN BACH 
Arranged and Edited for Organ 
by Carl F. Pfatteicher and 
Richard McCurdy Ames 


In addition to the intrinsic beauty 
of the numbers, they form excellent 
studies for both the mature and ma- 
turing organist. 

Now on Sale at $2.00 
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WHERE SHALL | GO TO STUDY? 


PriVATE TEACHERS (New York City) 


HELEN ANDERSON 


Concert Pianist 
Interesting course—piano, harmony 


Many Successful Pupils 
166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Se 4-8385 


MARY BOXALL BOYD 
(Pupil of Leschetizky) 


Pianist—Teacher—Coach—Program Building 
"The results she can obtain are miraculous" 
Writes Leland Hall—Prof. of Music— 
Smith College 
Address—Steinway Hall—Nola Studios— 
113 W. 57th St., New York City, N. Y. 
(Also 44 Nassau a «Palmer $9. Princeton, N.J. ) 
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ROY CAMPBELL 


Teacher of Successful Singers of 
Radio—Theatre—Pictures—Concert—O pera 
"STYLE-IZING" for Radio and the Theatre 

—Studio— 
607-8 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Telephone Cl 5-9244 


HAZEL GRIGGS 


Piano Teachers' Workshop 
materials — procedures 
private lessons, class lessons 
concert repertoire 
For information address 
Steinway Building New York City 
Tel. Scarsdale 3-6085 


LUCIUS DUNCAN 


Concert Violinist—Teacher 
Pupil of Schradieck 


WESTCHESTER CONCERT BUREAU 


White Plains, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
54 Bank St. 104. N. Mole St. 
White Plains 9-7808 LO 7-0723 


EDWIN HUGHES 


PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE AND FOR UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE AND CONSERVATORY 
TEACHING POSITIONS 
SUMMER MASTER CLASS: 

July 10—August 12 
For full intormation address: 

338 West 89th Street New York 24, N. Y. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-0261 
MONTHLY SESSIONS IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CHARLES LAGOURGUE 0.1. £3 


VOICE PRODUCTION—SINGING 
Musical Theory—Composition 
Courses of the Paris Conservatory 
for Information: 


35 W. 57th St., New York 


(FRANK) (ERNESTO) 
LA FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Voice—Piano 
Among those who have studied with Mr. La 
Forge are: Marian Anderson, Lawrence ‘Tib- 
bett, Richard Crooks, and Mme. Matzenauer. 
1100 Park Ave., Corner 89th St., New York 
Tel. Atwater 9-7470 


ALMA FAUST 


TEACHER FOR PIANO TEACHERS OR FOR 
AMATEUR PIANISTS 


PRIVATE LESSONS CLASS LESSONS 


Beautiful tone acquired thru integrated 
instruction 
Pupils teaching successfully all over the U. S. 
STUDIO NEAR COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
600 West II Ith St. New York 25, N. 
Telephone: Monument 2-6772 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer, Mortiz Mosz- 
kowski and Joseph Hofmann, 

Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 

57th St. at 7th Ave. 
Tel. Columbus 5-4357 New York City 
Summer Master Class—June |5 to August |5. 


MME. GIOVANNA VIOLA (quit) 


Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher of Singing—''Bel Canto'' 
Experienced European trained Artist 
Coaching Opera, Concert and Radio 
Correct voice production, defective singing 
corrected, 


Beginners accepted 
Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs. 
608 West End Ave. New York City 
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PRIVATE TEACHERS (New York City) 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Concert Singer — Teacher 

Voice Building, Breathing, 

Diction, Expression, Style. 

In preparation for 
Radio, Screen, Stage, 

Concert, Opera. 

Write for Circular 

New York City 
Tel. Vo-5—1362 


405 E. 54 St. 


HANS BARTH 


Refresher Courses for 
piano teachers and pianists 
New York City—Buffalo, New York 
Durham, North Carolina—Birmingham, Ala. 
ALSO PRIVATE LESSONS 
Send postal for full information to 
Box 273, Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Formerly Representative, TOBIAS MATTHAY 
Private lessons, lecture courses, 
teachers’ forums. 
Summer-class. Southwest Harbor, Me. 


801 Steinway Bldg. New York City 
Tel. Kl 9-8034 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 


Pianist and teacher 
Teacher of Aron Copland, Elie Siegmeister 
and manv artists and teachers. 
"Special Summer Course" 
BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC FINISH 
Specialist in Tecnnical Development and the 
Art of Interpretation. Coaching for Recitals. 
Hotel Ansonia, B'way at 73rd St., New York City 


CECILE JAHIEL 
CONCERT PIANIST—COMPOSER 


Ist prize of the Paris Conservatory 
Former pupil of Cortot and Ravel 
Coaching concert pianists for recital. 
Courses for piano teachers and advanced pupils, 
Master classes for concert pianists. 
Private lessons. Register now for summer classes. 


18 East 78th Street New York City, N. Y. 
REgent 7-7030 or RHinelander 4-1589 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
229 So. Harvard Blvd Los Angeles, Calif. 
DU. 3-2597 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Teacher for Piano Teachers 
Modern Piano Technic: Group work for Teach- 
ers: Coaching concert pianists: Conducting 
"Piano Teachers Forum. 

BROOKS MAYS MUSIC STUDIOS 
1005!/, Elm Street, Dallas 2, Texas Phone C-6214 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Opera—Operetta—Oratorio—Concert. 
167 Elmhurst Ay., Detroit 3, Mich. To. 5-8413 


DR. FRANCIS L. YORK 


Advance Piano Interpretation and the Theory 
work required for the degrees of Mus. Bach., 
and Mus. Mas. Special Chopin interpretation, 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Detroit, Mich. 


HANS BARTH 


Refresher Courses for | 
piano teachers and pianists 


Austin, Texas—Jackson, Mississippi 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Also private lessons 
Send postal for full information to 
Box 273, Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE MUSIC COUNSELOR ; 


(Continued from Page 12) 


time of the season to present the 
operettas. He puts the dates down 
in a notebook. 

Now to find a place for the 
rhythm band. In some camps, the 
rest period after lunch is ideal 
for band rehearsals. In others, it’s 
the evening free play period. A 
spot for glee club is arrived at in 
the same way, by hunting around 
for available free periods. 

Every night is a specialty night, 
when a specialty counselor takes 
charge of an indoor event. 
Friday night is usually given to 
music appreciation combined with 
a musical program by camp talent. 
This is the music counselor’s 
night. If these programs are effec- 
tive they enrich the children’s 
camp experience. At the start of 
the season, Friday evenings can 
be used partly to teach camp 
A “Stop the Music” and 
“Information Please” can be in- 
troduced skillfully as a regular 
feature of music appreciation 
night at camp. 


songs. 


IN CASTING an operetta, the 
music counselor must be a diplo- 
mat. Even though a_ particular 
child seems just made for a cer- 
tain part, every child who wants 
to try for it must be allowed a 
few minutes. Failure to do so re- 
sults in hurt feelings. Usually after 
all have tried, a show of hands 
will reveal that the majority will 
pick the one the counselor knew 
all along was best fitted for it. 
When all the leads are picked in 
this manner, it is no trouble to 
form a chorus. 


THE MUSIC COUNSELOR 
must also be a diplomat in working 
with the other counselors in camp. 
He must not attempt to pull chil- 
dren out of other activities for re- 


hearsals. If he does, he will arouse 
antagonism among the counselors. 

Program planning for the music 
counselor begins before the camp 
opens. He gets together with the 
camp director and head coun- 
selor and learns what they would 
like in the way of a music pro- 
gram. At this time he very frankly 
states what he cannot do. 

The music counselor learns at 
the meeting what type of musical 
plays the camp would like to pre- 
sent. He purchases the necessary 
music and bills the camp. If he 
must buy material for the music 
appreciation program or for the 
rhythm band, it is all charged to 
the camp. 


INEXPERIENCED music coun- 
selors who come up to camp with- 
out this preliminary interview and 
planning of a program waste 
much valuable time getting things 
organized on the spot. Sometimes 
as many as three weeks go by be- 
fore a program is launched. Those 
counselors are rarely engaged for 
a second season, 

If you plan to go to camp for 
the first time as a music counselor, 
get an early interview with your 
directors and know what they ex- 
pect from you. Find out why the 
previous music counselor is not 
coming back. If he did not please 
the camp, in what way did he 
fail? Knowing this helps you to 
avoid his mistakes. 

You should go at first with the 
idea of gaining experience. After 
two or three years of camp life, 
you will be in a position to earn 
a salary double and triple your 
original contract. In the mean- 
time, summer camping offers train- 
ing in leadership that will stand 
you in good stead professionally. 
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NOTICE TO ETUDE READERS 


@ Our printer is no more infallible than the rest of us, 


and last month sent out a number of ETUDES without 


names and addresses. We apologize to readers who 


were inconvenienced. If you did not receive your copy 


for May, write to Subscription Dept., ETUDE, Bryn 


Mawr, Pa. Another copy will be sent by return mail. 


—The Editors 
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Argan a uestions 


Answered by FREDERICK PHILLIPS 


@ Please tell me where to get a 
price on a small motor to attach 
to a one manual reed organ. (2) 
Where can I find out about used 
reed or pipe organs small enough 
for the home? I cannot afford a 
new electronic instrument, and 
churches are reluctant to rent their 
organs for practice purposes. (3) 
What do you think of pedals at- 


tached to a piano, and where can 


they be bought? 
hb. n. Ohia 


We are sending you the 
names of two firms who make mo- 
tors for organs, and from whom 
you may obtain information. (2) 
Write to the firms whose names we 
sent you. (3) To the best of my 
knowledge there does not seem to 
be any practicable way of attach- 
ing organ pedals to the piano, but 
if you could-use just the pedals 
(without any sound) a set could 
be obtained and placed under the 
piano bench, but even this would 
carry its difficulties as the bench 
would have to be wide enough to 
clear the entire pedal board, and if 
elevated to a point of convenience 
for the feet, the seat would be too 
high for proper piano work. We 
are sending you the names of some 
firms who might be able to supply 
a pedal board. 


@ / am an organ lover and have 
wanted to take lessons since I was 
ten. I play the piano moderately 
well, and several times have asked 
the organist of my church to teach 
me, but she makes excuses. The 
organ is a two manual with 20 
stops, and is operated by electri- 
city. I have had a few lessons from 
another organist who is an ama- 
teur. She has explained the earlier 
principles of organ playing, and 
since I go to the church at least 
twice a week, I have accomplished 
much. Do you think I will need 
more training? If not please rec- 
ommend some books. 


ol: B., Illinois 


Since the “amateur” organist 
is apparently doing a fair job, we 
suggest that you continue your les- 
sons with her until you are able 
to make arrangements with some 
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really competent organist who can 
carry you further. Certainly we 
advise continuance of studies with 
a teacher if at all possible. The 
teacher is really the one who 
should recommend the books to 
use, but the following suggestions 
may help: As a basic method use 
Stainer’s “Organ Method” (read 
carefully the early chapters relat- 
ing to organ construction and the 
different stops and pitches). With 
this you might use Sheppard’s 
“Pedal Scale Studies.” Then later, 
“25 Advanced Pedal Studies” by 
Nevin, or “Pedal Studies” by 
Schneider. For books of preludes 
we suggest “Organ Melodies” by 
Landon; “Chapel Organist,” Per- 
ry; “Chancel Echoes,” Felton. 


@ Our pipe organ has been giving 
us a tremendous lot of trouble. 
What causes the keys on the Swell 
manual to catch when depressed? 
The two keys won’t even go down 
now; it seems as if the keys are 
swollen and won't slide down into 
the keyboard bed. The console has 
just been rebuilt and everything 
was working fine until now. The 
rebuilding was at Easter time last 
year. Would the basement kitchen 
cooking steam be bad for the con- 
sole? Our heating system in the 
building is a hot air furnace. The 
hot air wall register is right above 
the console; would that cause this 
trouble? 

—H. H., Minnesota 


It is really difficult to give the 
correct answer without an oppor- 
tunity of examining the instru- 
ment and the surrounding condi- 
tions. If the steam from the kitchen 
really penetrates into the console 
it could cause some swelling of the 
wood, and on the other hand if 
the heat from the wall register is 
directly against the console it 
could result in over-dryness, caus- 
ing some internal trouble with the 
action. Why not have. the firm 
which installed the console or a 
competent serviceman make a 
thorough inspection? It is possible 
that some small particle of sub- 
stance has gotten down between 
two of the keys and is binding 
them, or preventing free operation. 


Above: Home Model Hammond Organ, used in more homes than any other organ —one 


of a complete line of 2-manual-and-pedal church and home organs starting at $1285*. 


ou can own and enjoy the 


Hammond Organ now for only 2851 


Why not experience music first-hand? 
Why not play it yourself on your own 
Hammond Organ? Music means more 
this way. 

For little else equals the excitement 
that comes over you as you play your 
Hammond Organ. You press the keys 
and release tonal grandeur as varied as 
a rainbow. This is what you’ve dreamed 
of: adding warmth and body to any 
music of your choice; calling on the 
voices from the triumphant surge of 
brasses to the dulcet whisper of strings. 


Only the Hammond Organ is so 
keenly receptive and responsive to 
your every mood and feeling. 


Prices start at just $1285*— 
Jess than many fine pianos! 


Why deny yourself the pleasures of 
music’s most glorious voice any longer? 
You can buy a Hammond Organ at the 
lowest price in years—$1285*—even less 
than you'd pay for many fine pianos. 
Convenient terms can be arranged 
through most dealers. 


HIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 


4210 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me information on the 


following Hammond Organ models: 


(CJ Spinet Model 
(C0 Home Model 


() Church Model 
(0 Concert Model 


Less than a month is all you need 

to learn to play the Hammond Organ! 
You needn’t know music. In fact, you 
need never have had any musical train- 
ing at all. You can learn to play half a 
dozen simple melodies on your own 
Hammond Organ in less than a month. 
It’s easier than you think. Thousands 
of owners have already proved it! 


Looks at home in your home! 


Choose from several models of the 
Hammond Organ. One will fit beauti- 
fully into your living room. Plug it into 
an electric outlet and it is installed, 
ready to play! And there are no wor- 
ries about tuning, for the Hammond 
Organ is the only organ in the world 
that never needs to be tuned.i 


Why not mail the coupon today — now? 


Stop in at your dealer’s. See and hear 
the Hammond Organ. Spend an hour 
with this instrument, proved by years 
of service in thousands of homes and 
churches. For details and your dealer’s 
name, mail coupon. 


CHURCH MODEL, used in 
more than 18,000 churches. 


Concert Model has 32-note 
AGO pedal keyboard and an 
additional +Pedal Solo Unit, 

tunable to preference by 


Se vanieanaa naive tual l the organist. 
ys pe : *f.0.b. Chicago. Prices include 
i Federal excise tax which is 
oh adakdickok dou 6 \ rebated to churches. 
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DALCROLZE scuoot oF music 


The only authorized Daleroze Teacher’s Training School in the Americas 
intensive Summer Course, July 5-Aug. 15 
Hilda M. Schuster, Director 


SINGING PRINCIPLES—PIANO PEDAGOGY— 
RECORDER ENSEMBLE 


Rhythmic Movement—Solfege—Improvisation—Harmony 
Alertness and Increment Credit 


Vocal and Instrumental Instruction by ARTIST TEACHERS 


For Information, apply to: DALCROZE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, City Center 
of Music and Drama, 130 West 5éth Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 5-4548 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Composition, Orches- 
tration, Musical Theory. Private or 
Correspondence Instruction. Manu- 
scripts revised and corrected. Music 
arranged. Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 


- r 


St., Corona, N. 


HARMONY, 


LEARN PIANO TUNING—Simpli- 
fied, authentic instruction $4.00—Lit- 
erature free. Prof. Ross, 456 Beecher 
St., Elmira, N. Y 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME, 
Course by Dr. Wm. Braid White. Pay 
as you learn. Write Karl Bartenbach, 
1001A Wells St., Lafayette, Ind. 


NEW PIANO MUTE LETS YOU 
PRACTICE DAY OR NIGHT WITH- 
OUT DISTURBING OTHERS, Mutes 
piano about 85%. Easily attached or 
detached without harming mechan- 
ism. State upright, grand, or spinet! 
Sold only on money back guarantee. 
Send $5.00 for mute and full instruc- 
tions. Richard Mayo, Dept. 004, 1120 
Latona Street, Phila. 47, Pa. 


ORGANS FOR SALE: Guaranteed 
pipe organs, reed organs and pianos. 
Cannarsa Organ Company, Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1850. Ballads. Ragtime. Everything. 
Catalog 10¢. Classics exchanged for 
back popular music. No money needed, 
Fore’s, E3151 High, Denver 5, Colo. 


YOUR UNWANTED MUSIC ex- 
changed piece for piece, 5¢ each; 


quality matched. Burpee’s Specialty 
Shoppe, Delton, Mich. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER sells 
RARE PHONOGRAPH RECORDS. 
Lists. E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


WRITE SONGS: Read “Songwriter’s 
Review” Magazine, 1650—ET Broad- 


way, New York 19. 20¢ copy; $2.00 
year 
COMPLETE TREATISE ON 


TRANSPOSITION, Ask your dealer or 
send $2.00 for book to the Author C. 
Lagourgue, 35 W. 57th St., New York. 


VIOLINS FOR SALE: Disposing 
Cremonas including Stradivarius, 
Guadagnini, Camelli, Gaglianos, and 
others. Hill, Hermann, Lewis, Hamma 


certificates. Write: Fine Arts Gal- 
leries, 714 E. Second Street, Flint, 
Mich. 


SWING PIANO—BY MAIL. 30 les- 
sons $3.00. Self teaching method, 
TEACHERS!!!!! STUDENTS!!!!! Spe- 
cial introductory offer. 30 classical 
compositions, usually $28.00, now 
$14.00. Write for list. New Work by 
PHIL BRETON PUBLICATIONS, P. O. 
BOX 1402, Omaha 8, Nebr. 


OLD VIOLINS. Beautiful tones, 
$125.00 up. 515 W. 6th, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW COMPANY PRESENTS new 
sacred music and classical catalogue 
sent upon request. Write to D’Angelo 
Music Publishing Company, Station G 
—Box 7054, Los Angeles 37, California. 
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USED MUSIC BOUGHT AND SOLD 
—Classic, Popular Sheet Music and 
Books. Operas. Chamber Music. Con- 
ductors Scores. RING’S MUSIC, 1654 
N. Cherokee, Hollywood 28, Cal. 


Cc. MEISEL, INC,, 4 St. Marks Place, 
New York City 3, N. Y. Sottnek Master 
Tuner Tailpiece for Violin together 
with Cathedral Chromespun Strings. 
Price upon request. 


20% DISCOUNT—PIANO TEACH- 
ING MATERIAL. Teachers Music 


Service, Box 253, Northampton, Mass. 


VIOLINISTS—VIOLIN TEACHERS 
augment your income introducing 
INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
MUSIC for violin. Write for our spe- 
cial offer. J. D. Holby, 468—4 Ave., 
IN YoC. 16: 


HELP WANTED. Church of 600 
members in small Alabama city 
wants to hire combination organist 
and choir director. Prefers male, Bap- 
tist, Southern, experienced. Must be 


Christian, healthy, well educated. 
Can pay $3600-4000. Reply to “The 
ETUDE”, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


FOR SALE: Priced reasonably. 
Wurlitzer church organ. A.G.O. speci- 
fications. Two speaker cabinets. Write 
box number 2i—c/o ETUDE maga- 
zine, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


FOR RENT: Two large studios— 
day or hour. Moderate price. Three 
excellent pianos—stage. Suitable for 
concerts, amateur theatricals, teach- 
ing and practice. Contact Miss Julia 
K. Longsdorf, 1924 Chestnut St. 
Phila. 3, Pa., Tel. Ri. 6-4439 or Lo. 
77-3091. 


IF YOU CAN SET WORDS TO 
MUSIC, write to R. C. Colonna, 1507 
S.E. Clinton Street, Portland, Oregon. 


FOR SALE: Beautiful white marble 
group. 5 children with musical in- 
struments. Big sacrifice, $500. Also, 


2 ivory satin grand piano covers, 
cupids hand painted: one, $60; the 


other $90. By appointment, E, Kessler, 
309 17th Street, Union City, N. J. 


MUSICIANS everywhere are using 
Piano Tuning as a means to supple- 
mental income. Quickly learned, pos- 
sibilities practically unlimited for 
men with fair aptitude and person- 
ality. For details of accelerated course 
under “Learn By Doing” plan of 
strictly personal instruction write 
nationally known Harmony School of 
Piano Tuning, P.O. Box 582, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


ATTENTION PIANO TEACHERS: 
3 original, interesting, modern piano 
pieces. Grade 3. Excellent teaching 
material. Pupils love them. All 3 for 
$.50, regular price $1.00. Miller-Shoe- 
maker Publications, 92 Allen St., 
Irvington, N. J. 


REED ORGAN OWNERS—BElectri- 
fy your organ with my installation 
and construetion plans and patterns 
for internal blowers. Also electric 
tremulant plans. Finch, 266 Sweeney, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


WANTED: All kinds of practice 
piano keyboards. Ed Clark, 407 N.E. 
14th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING—Enter an 
Uncrowded Profession. Most practical 
and simplified method. Particulars 
free. Edward Foley, 965 Wheeler 
Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


eacher’s JRoundtable 


Maurice Dumesnil, Mus.Doec., answers readers 
concerning recitals and South American music 


KEEPING A HIGH LEVEL 


What should a teacher do about 
keeping the quality high in recital 
material? In my class in many 
cases, musical taste in the pupil 
and in the home is developed by 
what is heard in the movies and 
over the radio, so that while they 
love the “classical” music, they 
love only the “war horses” such as 
A-flat Polonaise, C-sharp Minor 
Prelude, “Clair de Lune,” etc. In 
these cases, talented pupils are 
bored with the more classic pieces, 
and would simply discontinue les- 
sons if they could not learn the 
things they and the public love. 
It has been my experience in sev- 
eral cases, that when these students 
reach the eleventh or thirteenth 
grade in school, their values sud- 
denly change and they will say: “I 
just love this Haydn Sonata!” 
That is most gratifying and makes 
me feel glad that I went along with 
them for several years. Is this the 
right thing to do? 


—(Mrs.) L. E. G., Michigan. 


Indeed it is. In the matter of 
developing musical taste it is wise 
to follow a _ middle-of-the-way 
course. The diet can be devised in 
such a manner that on one hand 
the students are allowed to play 
what they—and the members of 
their household, and friends—like, 
and want to hear. On the other 
hand, numbers of a higher quality 
and artistic standing can be intro- 
duced and, as you point out, they 
will eventually be enjoyed more 
than the lighter fare. It almost 
invariably works out that way. 

But here, once more, the teacher 
must possess and use discrimina- 
tion in selecting the right things 
at the right time. What is good for 
one pupil may not be so good for 
another. Luckily, we pianists have 
such a wealth of materials and 
repertoire to draw from, that no 
one should ever be concerned 
about making adequate selections. 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


South American music is be- 
coming so frequent to the various 
dance forms of which the Tango 
seems to be best known. Is there 
any literature on the subject, also 
on the more widely known South 


American composers? Also, where 
in modern composition does John 
Ireland of England stand? 


—(Mrs.) N. M. C., Georgia 


You are right: music from 
our good neighbors to the South is 
steadily growing in popularity, and 
this is justified, for its color and 
rhythm are bound to appeal to all 
audiences alike. Besides, pupils 
take to it in unusual fashion and 
always ask for more. 

You will find all the information 
you need in the “Harvard Diction- 
ary of Music.” Under the headings 
of “Mexico,” “Cuba,” “Peru,” 
“Chile,” “Argentina,” “Brazil,” 
lengthy paragraphs will tell you 
the history of music in those coun- 
tries, up to the contemporary com- 
posers. The dictionary also con- 
tains descriptions of the various 
dances, such as the Tango, the 
Milonga (Argentina), the Cueca 
(Chile), the Habanera (Cuba). 

Here’s a suggestion: why not 
arrange a South American group 
at your next pupils’ recitals, of 
numbers by H. Villa-Lobos, Hen- 
rique Oswald, Carlos Lopez Bu- 
chardo, Julian Aguirre, Alberto 
Williams? All have written effec- 
tive piano pieces of moderate dif- 
ficulty. 

As for John Ireland, he stands 
very high in my estimation and 
others’, too. He is an all-around 
musician, the author of symphonic 
and choral works, chamber music, 
songs, and many fine piano com- 
positions among which “The Island 
Spell” is probably best known and 
has the greatest appeal. 


THAT MEDIOCRE BRAHMS 


“Played Brahms. Irritates me 
that this self-conscious mediocrity 
should be recognized as a genius. 
In comparison with him, Raff was 
a giant, not to speak of Rubinstein, 
who was a much greater man. And 
Brahms is so chaotic, so dry and 
meaningless!” 


NOW GO -EASY, my fellow 
Roundtablers, and please. save 
your adjectives and your tomatoes. 
For I am not the author of the 
above lines. They were written in 
October 1886, in his diary, by . . . 
Tchaikovsky! 

Oh, Peter Ilyich! 
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.. Tuneful . © 


Hear it recorded by these outstanding artists .. . 


ALAN DALE (Columbia) BILLIE HOLIDAY (Decca) GORDON MacRAE (Capitol) 
ART MOONEY (MGM) SNOOKY LANSON (London) 


Buy a copy at your dealer’s today !* 


NEW YORK HILL and RANGE, Inc. LOS ANGELES 


*Available now for vocal solo and choral arrangement for mixed voices. 


“1 came to Bob Jones University 
because it stands for everything that is 
clean and fine and decent. 
| visited 
the campus before | enrolled 
and found in every face a Light, in 

M every heart a Song; and these, 
|not of man, but of God. 
'| knew what | wanted when | saw 
these things — | wanted to come 
fo Bobslones!” 
F. J.C., Louisiana 
“Bob Jones University 
compels my love because | came here 
empty, rediizing thaty) was valueless 
fopmyselt, io Hepworld, or to God. 
-Knowing@the unsatisfying 
‘taste offfe world and lifeless 
Christighity, God used Bob Jones 
University to fill my life with a conscious- 
<5 s ae Roa cl 1G ee EBS: néss_of my duty to God and 
inspire me to a burning testimony 
‘for Christ.” 


Cc. W. T.. West China 


BOB J ONES ONIVERSIT® 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


| Music, speech} Qn art without 
additional cost above regular academic tuition. 


Academy in connection. Regular seminary courses offered in School of Religion. 


